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A $100 Meal Bond helps the Friars take care of him at St. Christopher's Inn 
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The homeless man is another stranger—who 
is hungry—needs shelter—clothing—medical 
care—who needs “‘to find himself’’ again 


In gratitude for your generosity, the Friars 
will have a set of Gregorian Masses (a mass 
a day for thirty days) said for the repose of 
your soul immediately after your death. 


Cut Out and Send to: 


FR. DIRECTOR 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Enclosed find $100.00 to feed the hungry at 
St. Christopher's Inn. 


Name 





Address 





City Zone State 








5000 hungry, homeless men find their way to 
St. Christopher’s Inn each year. They are fed, 
clothed, sheltered and given medical care. 

The Inn accommodates 200 men. Since it 
opened in 1909, no one has ever been turned 
away. 

Your purchase of a one hundred dollar 
Bond will help us carry on this noble work. 

If you would like to know more about St. 
Christopher's Inn, send for our booklet. 


St. Christopher's Inn 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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This Month 





% School Opens. Sister Imelda, the 
Principal of Assumption School, 
Peekskill, N.Y., interviews pupils as 
the new school season approaches. 





Our Cover. Sister Regina Angela, and 


In our lead 
article, Sources of Catholic Education, the role of parent, Church and 
State in the task of education is discussed by a layman and a priest. Page 4. 


also of Assumption School, 
Franciscan, conducts a recitation with the first grade class. 


number of the letters we received 
readers have been about labor unions, strikes, etc 
In What's the Truth About Labor Unions William J. Smith, S.J., Director 
of St. Peter’s Institute of Industrial Relations, Jersey City, writes about the 


condition of the labor movement in U.S. life today. Page 8 


? Questions About Unions. A great 


recently from our 


Street Preaching in London. Peter Rowley, Princeton graduate now 

residing in London, gives an on-the-spot description of the work of the 
Catholic Evidence Guild London. Page 10. 

City in the Alps. West Germany’s recovery has been one of the most 

notable achievements of postwar Europe. Among German cities, Munich, 
half in ruins in 1945, has rebuilt and next year will be host to the Inter- 
national Anne Tansey in Tabernacle of the Alps 
tells about Munich’s spiritual revival and its preparations for the public 
adoration of Christ the King. Page 14. 


Eucharistic Congress. 


» Profession and Clothing. On July 25th at Valley Falls, R.I., the Very 

Rev. Father General officiated at the clothing of 38 cleric novices and 
of eight novices for the brothers. Next day at a Solemn Mass (below) 11 
brothers were professed and five clerics. This was the largest group to 
receive the habit at one time. Three classes of students from St. John’s, 
Montour Falls, N.Y., are represented among the new cleric novices. In a 
future issue we shall have a writeup on those who were clothed and 
professed. 


NEXT MONTH IN THE LAMP: “Franciscanism Today.” The 
influence of St. Francis is discussed as his feast-day, October 4th, arrives. 


October is the month of the Rosary. 


a “A Convert’s Rosary.” Here the 


influence of praying the rosary is interestingly pointed out. 











Finder of things lost | 
Worker of miracles 


Helper in necessities 





INVOKE 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 
“I am enclosing a small offering 


the of St. 
Anthony which I promised. My 


for bread for poor 
stranded 
bitter 


their car stalled. They called us 


children were on a 


highway in cold, when 


and I prayed to St. Anthony. 
They received help within a 
very short time and all were 


safe—thanks to St. Anthony.” 
Mrs. H.Q. 


Send your petitions and donations to 


St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 





Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


LETTERS 





Studies 

Dear Father: Enclosed is an offering in 
honor of St. Anthony for his intercession 
in my behalf. Without his help I am 
positive I would never have successfully 
completed certain studies undertaken at 
Please publish this letter in 
magazine, R.A.O. 


college. 
your 


Right Job 
Dear Father: The enclosed check is in 
thanksgiving to St. Anthony for securing 
the kind of employment that I was hop- 
ing for. 

The favor answered may be used for 
publication to encourage others to pray 
to St. Anthony. H.M.A. 


Near Home 

Dear Father: Last Fall my son lost the 
writing job he held for many years be- 
cause his company merged. He found 
temporary jobs but because of his age— 
he’s only 52—he could not get a steady 
newspaper job. 

I prayed to St. Anthony that he would 
find such a position, and I promised this 
sum of money for the poor to show my 
appreciation if he would help. 

Now my son has found a good, steady 
position, and near home too. 

So I am happy to send this check in 





thanksgiving. Mrs. M.L. 
Sale 

Dear Father: I am _ inclosing a small 
token in honor of St. Anthony. My 


widowed mother has tried for six years 
to sell her rvral house and acreage. This 
failure to sell made her very anxious 
and worried and was finally making her 
physically ill. I wrote her to make a no- 
vena to St. Anthony and I would have 
this letter published when she made the 
sale. 

Three weeks few weeks after 
her novena, she received a good price 
for her property and has now 
back to town across the street from the 
Sacred Heart Church. 

She and I are both very grateful for 
such a prompt answer to our 
God bless you and Tue Lamp. 

Mrs. L.M. 


ago, a 


moved 


prayers, 


Restoration 


Dear Father: I requested that my for- 


mer intellectual ability, which I lost 
through my own fault, be kindly re- 
stored. My health was poor, and I 


wanted to change colleges. As if in a 
dream, all these have been restored and 
though I still am in the same college, 





I am convinced that it is God's will that 
I stay here and thus I am satisfied. 

I requested the conversion of my 
brothers. I have not had any 
that but I trust that in His 
they will be. Peace is restored at home 
with my parents. The grace of God has 
truly worked in me and I will be grate- 
ful if, just as you prayed for me, you will 
thank God for me. 

May the good Lord bless you and all 
with you are working. Like th 
mustard tree, you and your work 
grow so that even we who are from s0 
far ( Africa) will enjoy your fruits. AN. 


proc of on 


own time 


whom 
may 


Little Boy 

Dear Father: I promised to send you 
five dollars if good St. Anthony would 
intercede for my 8 year old grandnephew 
who while swimming was bitten by a 
crab and from his foot to his hip was 
poisoned. The doctors thought it would 
be necessary to amputate his leg, but 
St. Anthony answered our prayers and 
just like a miracle the operation was 
not necessary. 

So, Rev. Father, not in my way but 
in yours, you could publish this great 
cure, and if it is worthy, then my initials 
can be used. 

Thank you for your prayers, Father, 
and all your wonderful blessings. 

M. McG. 
Operation 
Dear Father: Enclosed you will find my 
check that I promised to send if St. 
Anthony would grant me a favor. My 
father-in-law had to undergo a serious 
lung operation and I promised the above 
check if everything went well and he 
would come through it safely. 

Thanks to God and St. Anthony my 
father-in-law is now home and well on 
the way to recovery. Please publish if 


possible and thank you. Mrs, J.R.A. 
Mortgage 

Dear Father: Would you please print 
this for me. In thanksgiving for a favor 
recently received I promised to Our 
Blessed Mother and St. Anthony five 


dollars for helping me settle a difficult 
mortgage case. Also good news about my 
refugee daughter and her baby, that her 
petition was approved to come here from 
Brussels. I hope and pray they will come 
soon. I haven’t seen my daughter for 
19 long years. I am so grateful to our 
Blessed Mother and St. Anthony—I'’m 
sure they helped to unite us. Mrs. R.S. 








If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worried. 
You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ables this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
advance to the priesthood. 





Honor r favorite Sa 
St. Michael: . — ——$ 763.50 
Our Lady of the Atonement: 4,015.54 


SRG, Conn., $3; Mrs. AFMcG, N.Y., $1; Mr. & 
Tc, N.Y 


Mrs $5; Mrs. AP, N.Y., $3; ET, Minn., 
$1; SCH, N.Y., $5 

Sacred Heart: 576.88 
Mrs. IA. Mass., $1; Mrs. MLC, N.Y., $1; Mrs 
JK, N.Y., $2; Mrs. MR, Va., $1; Mr. & Mrs 
CD, N.J., $2; Anon, Minn Pa., $3; Mrs 
MJK 1 r 3 v.J 5: Mrs 





a., $1; Mr N. 5 r 
KHH, N.Y., $1; Mrs Y., $1; Mrs. IA 
$ 





St. Gerard Majella: 566.43 
Mrs. 'LQ, P.R 
(Com ted during month) 110.06 
1; GS, Cal., $2; Mrs. JR, Fla., $5 


$5; Mrs. ST, Va., $1 





NY 
Ma $1; Mrs. BF, N.Y $1 

Anon, $5 s. JS, Cal $2.50 

Mrs. JL Y $5; Mrs. EA, Mass 
Mass., $1; Mrs. MG, Pa., $5; Mrs 
Mrs. .1McL, Mich $5; Mrs. CG 
Iw, N $6; Miss FB, O., $4 

GD, N.Y., $3 IMcG, O., $5 

$1; Mrs. AM, Conn., $25; Mrs 

Miss CTDeA, Wash D.C., $5 

Mrs iR, N.J., $1; Mrs. JB 

Conr 3; AS, Cal., $5; Anon 

Mrs. CL Y., $5; SG, € 

$5; FMcN, Iowa, $5; Mrs. H, Md 

1; Mrs Y.. $1; Mrs. ES, N.J 


Mrs. CD, N.J $2 
RTG, Pa., $3; Mrs. ADF, Mass., $10 
ie: 


KCG. Conn., $5; Mr. & Mrs. CD, N.J., $2 

Infant of Pracue: 

Mrs. KMB, N.J., $1; Mrs. BV, Canada, $1 

CW, N.J., $1; Mrs. JMcL, Mich $5; RP 

10; Miss FB, O., $4 MK, N.Y.. $1; Miss CW 
$s 





N.J., $1 

Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: 2,651.95 
Mrs. MH Y., $2; Mrs. JL, N.Y $5; AMH 

Mich., $10 
St. Jude: 4,6€% 
Mrs. GFMacD, Mass., $2; MAD, Wash., D.C 
$3; Mrs. CLF, Wash., D.C., $2.50: Mrs. CTDeA, 
Wash., D.C., $5; Mr. & Mrs. JD, Miss $10 
Miss RMH, Wash., D.C., $1; SG, O., $15; Mr. & 
Mrs. CD, N.J $2; BC, Pa $5; Mrs. AJMcG, 
0.. $5:; Mrs. HBR. N.J., $1; JAG, Pa., $3; Mrs. 
HR 2 CG, Conn $5; Anon, $5; Mrs. 
JS, Cal., $2.50; Mrs. KH, N.Y., $1 

y: 


7 


GFMacD, Mass., $2; Mrs. JLQ, P.R 

Blessed Martin de Porres: . 
Mrs. IA, Mass., $1; MMM, IIl., $10; Mrs. J} 
Mich., $5 JMK, Ind., $5; Mrs. IA, Mass 
S : 4, 





Mrs. JLQ, P.R., $25 

8S. Dymphna & Peregrin: 
Mrs. MM, N.Y., $1; A & C McC, N.Y., $5 
r CL, N $ 


4 , $1 
Flower: 4,267.16 
A, N.J., $3; Mrs. JLQ, P.R., $25 








Ih: 4,699.34 
3. Conn., $5; Mr. & Mrs. CD, N.J 2. 
Rita: 1,890.75 
P.R., $5; Miss CTDeA, Wash., D.C., $5 


of Perpetual Help: 3,544.30 
Y., $1. 
3,588.00 
“et of Scotland 1,565.98 
Fla 1 

Our Lady of Lourdes: 2,246.55 

°M, N.Y., $1; Mr. & Mrs. DNJ, $2 
Raphael: 1,583.66 

» $10 


Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 


SUPPORT A GRAYMOOR BURSE 





A RADIOLUGIST is a 
scientist who investi- 
gates and applies the 
properties of radioac- 
tive substances and X 
rays in order to diag- 
nose and cure disease. 
Maybe you never 
knew that the patron 
of radiologists is St. 
Michael the Archan- 
gel, whose feast occurs 
on September 29. 

St. Michael is also 
the patron of mariners, 
and as such is vener- 
ated at Mont Saint- 
Michel on the rough 
coast of Brittany. Para- 
troopers, also, who in 
modern warfare 
hurtle from planes into 
the unknown, look to 
him as their patron. 

The Archangel Mi- 
chael has been, and continues to be, a versatile and popular 
patron of Catholics. 

Holy Scripture describes him as “one of the chief princes” 
(Daniel 10:14); and as the leader of the heavenly armies in their 
battle against the forces of hell (Apocalypse 12:7). He is men- 
tioned also in the Epistle of St. Jude as “rebuking the devil.” 
After Mass on each day we ask him “to defend us in the 
day of battle.” 

To provide for the education of Friar-Priests, dedicated to 
similiar spiritual and corporal works of mercy, is the purpose of 
the Graymoor Burses. A contribution to a burse in honor of St. 
Michael not only assists a seminarian on his way to the priest- 
hood but calls upon the aid of the Archangel whose heavenly 
and earthly assistance has been so powerful. t 
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Every school, or even every classroom, has in a sense 
a personality of its own. It is a joy to be present at a 
school which is thoroughly Catholic, idealistic, happy, 
well-balanced, and energetic. The main ingredients of 
a school’s personality are its aims and its teachers’ 
attitudes. The building, landscape, and equipment are 
important but are not enough to give a school an 
attractive personality 


The parochial school aids parents in 
the task of educating their children. 
By and large the school will 

be successful only if both parents 


and school cooperate in this great task 
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SOURCES OjfD 


What the Parochial School Does 


by JOSEPH J. MaciNNIS 


COUPLE OF weeks ago I met a neighbor at a parish 
A party. I had just known him to see him, and he 
was tabbed in the neighborhood as a Catholic a 
little lukewarm in practicing his religion. He got 
to talking about his little girl who had started in at 
the parochial school. And about Sister Anna Marie, 
the first grade teacher. 

“Joe,” he said to me, “you know more about this 
parish than I do. You know anything about this 
Sister Anna Marie?” 

“No,” I answered, “except that she is a very 
excellent nun. Why?” 

“Well, ever since my Lulu started in her first 
grade class there’s been a kind of revolution in our 
house. She’s calling all the signals. All I hear is 
about Sister Anna Marie. It’s that Sister Anna Marie 
says we should pray before and after meals, so now 
we're praying before and after meals. Or Sister 
Anna Marie says mothers and fathers should go to 
Communion at least once a month, so now we't 
thinking about this.” 

“Hold on, now,” I interrupted. “Down deep, 
what do you really think of a teacher who takes 
this kind of interest in your Lulu—and in your whole 
family?” 

“Well, Joe, I guess I like her interest in my little 
girl; in fact, her interest in our whole family.” 

In its highest meaning, education is a cooperd- 
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tion by human persons with the Creator in order to 
attain the purposes God had in creating the child, 
The top priority among these purposes is the one 
the Catechism gives to the question, Why did God 
make man? “God made man to know Him, to love 
Him, to serve Him on earth and to be happy with 
Him forever in Heaven.” 

To know God . Teachers in the parochial 
school tell the children the sacred truths which God 
has revealed. “Do not hinder them from coming to 
Me,” said Christ of the little children. 

To love God . . . There in the front of the class- 
room is a Cross with the loving Redeemer upon it. 
On weekdays of Lent I’ve met those children on the 
way to early Mass. Gold stars are pasted in books to 
reward virtue, but little children understand this. 

To serve God . . . Adopting a missionary for a 
week in big pear-shaped Africa is a youngster’s way 
of saying he’s taking part in the conquest of the 
world for Christ. 

The briefest summary of Catholic education I 
ever heard was this: “What is demanded for Christ- 
like living in our country here and now.” Besides 
religious truth, a high quality education in every 
branch of learning is necessary—if we are to take 
the term education seriously. Most teachers soon 
discover that few things win the lasting respect of 


their pupils more than exact knowledge and com- 
petent teaching. 


The Sisters’ spirit of dedication, their stability, 


and their example have made Catholic education 


admired. Today a greater percentage of Catholic 
parents than ever are demanding a Catholic educa- 
tion for their children. But do these Catholic parents 
truly understand the role that the school plays and 
the role they themselves as parents must play? 

A strange fact comes to light here. Many parents 
today expect the school to do the whole job of edu- 
cating. They have not stopped to realize that the 
purpose of the Catholic parochial school is to con- 
tinue and add to the education which the parents 
have given their child. If the parents fail to do their 
job, the best schools and the best teachers can never 
make up entirely for that failure. It takes both 
parents and teachers. 

In the first place the home gets the child first. 
No sensible person today disputes the importance 
of first And 


sacred truth is associated with the child’s abiding 


impressions. when the teaching of 
love for father and mother, such teaching has a 
deep appeal which the more impersonal atmosphere 
of the school will always lack. 

One of the striking discoveries of modern psy- 
chology has been the importance of the first three 
or four years of a child’s life. Impressions received 
during these years have an enormous influence on 
his later life. Common prayers such as the Our 
Father and Hail Mary are readily learned by young 
children. Their memory of the Church, of Holy 
Mass, is long-lasting. 

The teachers at school are trying to continue the 
work of education which you the parent have begun 
in the home. Teacher and parent are cooperating in 
a single task. 

A second important deduction follows from this: 
if a parent does not back up the teacher, the parent 
is working against himself. For example—Little 
Billie in grade two comes home on a cold winter’s 
day without his warm cap. When asked where it is, 
he says that the teacher took it off of his head and 
threw it away. Maybe (I don’t believe it) such a 
thing has or could happen. But unless you investi- 
gate and get all the facts straight, who will you be 
inclined to believe—a seven-year-old who might 
have got himself into a jam, or a dedicated adult 
teacher? 

In many ways our parish schools are the out- 
standing characteristic of the Church in the U.S. 
They are wonderful in the parental sacrifice that 
makes them possible; wonderful in the dedication 
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of religious and lay teachers who staff them; won- 
derful in the standards and fullness of the education 
they give our children. Once I heard a lecturer say 
that Catholics in speeches often praise (and right- 
fully) medieval university education; he went on to 
point out that in medieval universities only a rela- 
tively few received an education—whereas in the 
parochial schools of today millions are given a 
Catholic education. 

Wherever the parochial school exists, its purpose 
is to aid the parent in educating his own children— 
not to take away from him the job of education. By 
and large the school will be successful if both 
parents and school cooperate in this great task. Tf 


Parent, Church, State 


by ROGER MATZERATH, S.A. 


] ECENTLY, I met one of my former students. We 
{ came across each other in the railroad station, 
each going in a different direction, but each with a 
few moments before departure time. I always get a 
thrill when I meet one of these people. Nobody can 
see it, but somewhere within him there is a piece of 
me: I contributed some bit, however small, to the 
formation of his mind and the composition of his 
spirit. 

When one of these students becomes a teacher 
himself, I get a double thrill, and not a few laughs 
in the bargain. The change from sitting in front of 
the teacher's desk to behind it never fails to bring 
about a whole reversal of attitudes. Where before 


The three special parties concerned 
with education are the parents, 
the Church and the state. Each of these 
plays a part in preparing 


our children 
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the student thought about the difficulties of going 
to class, doing homework, taking tests, and the ever- 
lasting study, study, study, now the teacher com- 
plains about the difficulties of getting his students 
to do a little studying, to hand in presentable assign. 
ments, to pay some attention in class. Almost always 
he has a few words to say about those dear “knuckle. 
heads.” 

This personal viewpoint on education and its 
problems is widespread. Ask several people selected 
at random about education. “Education? Oh, yes, 
I’m skimping and scraping to put my boy through 
a good school.” “Where can I get someone to take 
care of John’s reading problems?” “Our children go 
to a public school. What do we, the parents, have to 
do about their religious education?” “How can I get 
my Suzy into such and such a college?” 

Education, however, is much more than a prob- 
lem of getting Johnny to read or Suzy into college, 
Since World War II, more and more people have 
been interesting themselves in the bigger problems 
of education. The quickening of interest burst into 
a full-blown concern when Sputnik was shot into 
orbit and the need to catch up or at least to keep 
up with Russia became clear. Educators are now 
insisting that the boom in population is going to 
create staggering problems for education in a few 
years, Parents interested in securing status for their 
children know that the key to it is a good education. 
There is reason, then, for all to be concerned about 
education. 

Three special parties vitally interested in educa- 
tion are the parents, the Church, and the state. 





It is primarily the parents’ task to see that their chil- 
dren receive adequate physical, mental and spiritual 
training for a successful life 
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These are the primary educators, and their view- 
point is that of the other side of the desk, the 
them 
rights and duties in education which cannot be de- 


teacher's side. Each of have fundamental 
nied. At the same time these rights are not opposed 
to each other; rather they are complementary. Each 
has its place in the process of educating the whole 
man. 

By the nature of things, parents have the first and 
most basic right to educate. The function of parent- 
hood is not only to bring new life into the world, but 
also to aid the new life to develop and grow into 
manhood. Church law states this truth clearly and 
succinctly when it declares: “The primary end of 
marriage is the procreation and education of chil- 
dren.” (Canon 1013) But what kind of education? 
Teaching a child how to walk, and talk, and the 
things of childhood? Yes, but also much more. The 
parents’ duty is not simply to educate new life but 
to educate the child for life. It is primarily the 
parents’ task to see that their children have the 
necessary mental, physical, and spiritual upbringing 
for a successful life. This is the reason why the 
Church spells out what it means by “education.” 
‘Parents are bound,” says Canon 1113, “by the 
gravest of obligations to secure by all means in 
their power the religious, moral, physical, and civil 
education of their children, as well as to provide for 
their temporal welfare.” 

Tough? Strict? Difficult? At first glance the 
wording of the law just quoted may sound demand- 
“ .. gravest of 
obligations ... all means... religious, moral, physi- 


ing—in some ways too demanding. 





their chil- 
id spiritual 


The role of the Church in education is to teach in 
Cooperation with divine grace for the formation of a 
true and perfect Christian 


cal, and civil education...” How can Mr. Jones, 
who has to hold down two jobs in order to make 
ends meet, take the time to educate his children in 
all of these things? But look at the wording again. 
The Church does not say that parents have to edu- 
cate their children in these matters themselves. It 
does say that parents are to see to it, to “secure,” 
such education. In other words, the Church realizes 
that the family does not have all the means at its 
command to achieve its purposes and therefore that 
parents must look both to the Church and to the 
state for help. 

To the Church first of all. God shares His power 
with parents in permitting them to bring children 
into the world. God also shares His power with the 
Church in permitting her through the sacrament of 
baptism to bring children into the kingdom of God 
on earth. And just as parents have a right and duty 
to educate their offspring, so too, because of her 
spiritual motherhood, the Church has a right and 
duty to educate her children. 

What does the Church aim for in its educational 
endeavors? Is the Church concerned only with reli- 
gion, ceremonies, faith and morals? Does it build 
schools rather to protect its children from, than 
instruct for, life on earth? Is it interested only in 
the next world? 

The Church is of course interested in the salva- 
tion of souls. That is its chief concern. Accordingly, 
its object is to teach men about God and about 
themselves and how to use the things of the world 
so that they may get to God. This is true wisdom 


and the purpose of life. The (Cont. on page 24) 





The State as educator promotes the physical and civic 


education of its citizens. Between parent, Church, and 
State there should be no conflict in education 
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by WILLIAM J. SMITH, S.J. 


Director, St. Peter’s Institute of Industrial Relations 
Jersey City, N.J. 


HE very size and variety of activities of the 
American labor movement are indications of 
the magnitude of the problems connected 
with it. American industry today employs 60 
to 65 million workers. Of these, some 18 million have 
been organized into unions. But the organized labor 
movement is far from being a unified whole. 

The AFL-CIO numbers about 14 million. Two 
million others are in the Teamsters, the Bakery 
Workers, the Laundry Workers and a few other 
smaller units, all of which have been expelled from 
the parent AFL-CIO organization because of cor- 
tupt practices. There may still be about 200,000 
workers within unions under Communist 
domination. John L. Lewis controls perhaps 500,000 
workers in his United Mine Workers and his catch- 
all District 50 unions. It is estimated that another 
two or three million American workers are members 
of independent unions which are not affiliated with 
any of the traditional Internationals. AFL-CIO 
alone is composed of more than 60,000 local unions 
with an estimated 500,000 acting as officials. 

All in all, it adds up to a good many people 
That is the first characteristic of the labor move- 
ment which should be noted. Labor 
made up of people—human beings. 

The movement is not some monstrous, segregated 
organization standing alone and isolated from the 
test of American life. It is part and parcel of the 
capitalistic system in which it operates. It is but 
one segment of the complex, criss-crossing social 


smaller 


unions are 


organizations which make up this nation. 


OME, who are hostile to any kind of labor organi- 
slg would like to simplify the problem of 
industrial conflict and corruption by referring to the 
American labor movement as a gigantic monopoly 
power controlled by “labor bosses,” goons, racketeers 
and thugs. The image which these critics would 
impress upon the public is created either from ignor- 
ance or prejudice. You just can’t classify 18 million 
people, 500,000 of whom hold official position, so 
easily and so inaccurately. 

Without doubt immorality has infiltrated the 
American trade union movement. That is one side of 
the picture. It should not be glossed over or taken 
lightly. There is a cancer eating into the very vitals 
of the labor body just as there is a virus of secular- 
ism which infects the lives of millions in its hold on 
our modern way of life. But that is not the whole 
Picture. 

You will find in the organized labor movement 
ot today a cross-section of American society. You 
will find saints as well as sinners. The reason for 


that statement is very simple. Trade unionists are 
people—human beings. 

You will find in their ranks atheists and agnos- 
tics, sneering secularists, opportunists, petty chis- 
elers and greedy grafters. You will likewise find 
fathers of families who are proud of the boast that 
their sons are in the priesthood and their daughters 
are in the convent. You will find men and women 
who have dedicated their lives to the ideal of loving 
and serving their neighbor. You will find ambitious 
men and women. For some their ambition is akin to 
zeal; for others it is but an outward sign of inner 
selfishness. 

You will find rugged individualists like John L. 
Lewis; maturing idealists like Walter Reuther and 
Dave Dubinsky, sincere reformers like Al Hayes 
rock-ribbed, dyed-in-the-wool 


and_ old-fashioned, 


Christians like George Meany. 


o less an authority than Senator John L. 

McClellan of the Select Senate Committee in- 
vestigating corruption in union and management 
relations, in his first report to the nation, attested to 
the fact that the majority of both labor leaders and 
management leaders in this country are men of 
integrity—responsible citizens. 

Trade unionists are people. In the labor move- 
ment you will find every type of character from the 
criminal-minded racketeer to the starry-eyed young 
idealist who looks upon his union responsibilities as 
an opportunity to engage in the Catholic lay apos- 
tolate. 

With 18 million people engaged in a multitude 
of different kinds of activity in the industrial world, 
it is not surprising that many of the public, depend- 
ing almost entirely for their information on news- 
paper headlines, find the picture a confusing one. 

One of the basic sources of confusion is the con- 
flicting forces that are at work in the economic 
world. We have giant corporations, some of them 
monopolies or near monopolies, exercising tremen- 
dous economic, social and political power. To offset 
that previously accumulated power (as Pius XI 
characterized it) there is need of gigantic unions of 
the workers mobilized into organizations of self- 
defense, as Pius XII called them, to protect the 
interests of the employees of these corporations. 

The smaller business enterprise, caught in the 
middle between cut-throat competition and union 
pressure, often fares badly. So, too, do unorganized 
workers or people with small, fixed income. They 
are the victims of a “me-first” economic system. 

When unresolved disputes arise in the negotiat- 
ing of a contract, a strike (Cont. on page 24) 
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London’s Hyde Park and Tower Hill 

Gate are famous public speaking 

places. Father Michael Halliday, O.F.M., 
is well-known in both places 


NDER the great trees of London’s Hyde 
Park a Franciscan friar stood on a platform. 
A green sign in front of him read—“Catho- 
lic Evidence Guild.” Around him crushed a 
crowd of spectators—some suspicious, others listen- 
ing intently and a few shouting at the lone speaker. 

“I know more about this than you, Father,” 
yelled an Englishman in the back. 

The friar smiled, “The gentleman says he knows 
more about Christianity being the perfection of 
Judaism than I, who have been studying this for 
thirty years.” The crowd laughed, and even the 
heckler was grinning. 

Then, another man beside the priest shouted, 
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Converts In 
London 


by PETER ROWLEY 


“Why don’t you go back to Rome?” He seized the 
stand, shaking it violently. The friar slipped, but 
quickly regained his balance. 

And the crowd, now angry, pulled the man away. 

The Franciscan priest went on talking, and 
gradually the heckling died down. After a while 
the friar climbed down from the platform. First 
one and then several people approached him. 

“Father,” they said, “How does one go about be- 
coming a Catholic?” or “Father, what does infalli- 
bility of the Pope mean?” 

The priest was Father Michael Halliday, O.F.M., 
and every Sunday and often on weekdays Father 
Michael and hundreds of other priests and laymen 
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Ripe tomatoes have been thrown at London’s Catholic Evidence 


Guild speakers and their shoelaces have been tied together. 


But their courageous work has 


speak in parks and on street corners throughout 
England. They are members of the Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild, and their mission is to explain the 
faith to non-Catholics. 

Their courageous work has brought many con- 
yerts and lessened England’s long-standing prejudice 
against the Church. They have helped lapsed Catho- 
lies back into the Church. Some have written books 
and articles based on their out-door speaking experi- 
ence, and there are now Guilds all over England, 
Wales, and Scotland and in America, South Africa 
and Australia. 

The first, and the one to which Father Michael 
belongs, was the Hyde Park Guild. 

It all began just after the First World War. One 
Sunday Vernon Redwood, who had emigrated from 
New Zealand to England, heard speakers attacking 
the Church in Hyde Park. He saw that no one was 
defending the Faith. Redwood promptly gathered 
together a dozen friends, and went to Cardinal 
Bourne. “May we defend the faith in Hyde Park?” 
they said. The Cardinal said, “yes.” 


MONG that first group was Maisie Ward, now 
N well-known Catholic writer in England and 
America. She remembers, “There were a lot of Cath- 
dics who disapproved and said we were lowering 
the Church to the level of the Salvation Army.” 

But with the Cardinal's permission they went 
ahead. At the beginning they were heckled, abused 
cursed and even physically attacked. Maisie Ward 
recalls, “I had a tomato thrown at me once, and it 
hit the man behind in the eye. They used to stick 
pins in one’s ankles, and once they tied my hus- 
band’s shoes laces to the platform.” From the group 
in Hyde Park, Guilds 


throughout England and on into Scotland. Although 


other came into being — 
in Glasgow one Guild speaker was so badly hurt 
that he was taken to the hospital, the Guild speakers 
began to be a familiar sight in parks and on street 
corners. 

Non-Catholics began to listen with interest, and 
more important some were converted. How well 
they did was illustrated by the following early Guild 
incident. There were two particularly ferocious 
hecklers—one in Hyde Park and the other in Derby. 
After two years the Hyde Park man was converted 
and he brought his mother and brother into the 
Church. Then he married a Catholic girl. 

Meanwhile the Derbyshire man gave up heck- 
ling and became a Catholic. He was later ordained 
a priest. 


made converts and eased prejudice 


The Hyde Park man had three little girls. One 
of them, his favorite daughter, fell very ill. He 
prayed to God that he should bear the pain instead 
of his little girl. She died peacefully and then he 


came down with the same disease. 


THEN the Hyde Park man died, the priest who 
\ came to say his 
heckler from Derby. 

In the twenties Guild speakers concentrated on 
defending the Faith, but this brought far too many 


arguments. Then they began to prove the truth of 


requiem was the former 


the Church’s teachings, but this method broughi 
misunderstandings, best illustrated by a famous 
Guild story. A lady in the front of the crowd said 
at the end of one Guild talk, “Young man you can 
talk as long as you want, but you'll never convince 
me that your Pope is God.” By the thirties the Guild 
was explaining the teachings of the Church, and 
this approach, the most fruitful, is still in effect. 
One of the best speakers of the present Hyde 
Park Guild is Cecily Oxford 


graduate who has written a based on her 


Hastings, a young 
book, 
experiences in Hyde Park. Its title appropriately is 


“Catholic Evidence—Questions (Cont. on page 21) 





A Dominican, Father Donald Proudman, O.P., chats with a woman 
after his talk. Two men also wait for him 
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HE OLD SEA ballad runs: I joined the navy, 
to see the worid; and what did I see? I saw 
the sea. Not having been in the navy, and 
not having crossed either ocean, Father Leon 

Kotsko, S. A., has just about seen the sea from the 
land. 

But for a man never at sea, Father Leon has a 
good acquaintance with things nautical. As chap- 
lain of Pacific House in the waterfront area of Van- 
couver, he is to seamen of the wide, wide world who 
stop in that western port their priest, counsellor, 
organizer and friend. 

This new and up-to-date Catholic Seamen’s Club 
on Cordova Street, next to St. Paul’s Church, was 
formally opened two years ago by Archbishop Duke 
of Vancouver. It replaced an older club which also 
had been under the direction of the Graymoor 
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The apostleship of the sea is carried on at Vancouver’s downtown 
dock area by Father Leon Kotsko, S.A. 


Friars. And Father Leon, with characteristic energy 
and get-up-and-go, had a lot to do with seeing 
that this new place for seamen became a reality. 


MANY LANGUAGES 

One of Father Leon’s particular gifts has always 
been a capacity for languages. Of Polish origin— 
born in Hazelton in Pennsylvania’s coal fields—he 
soon grasped other Slavic languages. Russian he 
can understand, and not even Khrushchev could fool 
him here. Later he added what he calls a “tooth- 
brush-and-comb” variety of German, French, and 
Spanish. Since over sixty deepsea steamship lines 
maintain regular service between Vancouver and 
Europe, South America, and the Orient, Father 
Leon has lots of opportunities to put his languages 
to work. 

You might be ready to ask: “What is the func- 
tion of a Catholic Sailors’ Home like Pacific House?” 
The best answer comes from the men themselves 
who have been away on shipboard for weeks on 
end. A young Dutch seaman who had crossed the 
Atlantic (and came through the Panama Canal) 
forty-one times looks forward to his stay in the port 
of Vancouver because he can catch some time off 
duty to receive the Sacraments. Or there’s the man 
who escaped from behind the Iron Curtain and 
later became a merchant seaman in Free Europe. 
He is still hopeful of hearing from his family in 
Lithuania. Most men just have this to say: “At 


Pacific House I feel at home. The atmosphere is 
friendly.” 


Then again, assisting Father Leon at the club 
are a number of enthusiastic volunteers made up of 
the Girls’ Auxiliary (about 35) and the Holy Name 
Society. These all help Father Leon in his spiritual 
and social work. Since the Club is opened from 
1P. M. to 11 P. M. daily, it demands the coopera- 
tion of everyone involved to keep things operating 
in good order. 


aE AIENS 








seamen arriving from various countries a welcome is given by 
Father Leon at Catholic Seamen’s Club 


CUPS OF COFFEE 
Recreationally, there’s TV, table tennis, pool 
tables, darts, and cards. Thursday and Sunday 
The girls of the Auxil- 
iary, who act as hostesses, are Catholics who are 
over eighteen and single. One of the Club regu- 


evenings there’s dancing. 


lars helping to keep things running smoothly is Mrs. 
Paddy McDonnell who has served more cups of 
coffee to sailors than she wants to count. Then 
there are the officers of the Auxiliary. 

And, of course, “cruising around,” seeing that 
everything is shipshape, is Father Leon. One min- 
ute he’s watching TV with a group; soon after he’s 
banging away at ping pong; later on he’s at the 
reception desk talking pidgin-English with someone 
from the Far East. 

Thus the Catholic Seaman’s Club at Vancouver 
has become a place where a sailor who is ashore 
for a few days looks forward to visiting because 
here he will meet pleasant company, obtain food 
for a reasonable price, and enjoy a change from the 
routine aboard ship. 

On the religious side, one must face the truth 
that on shipboard there is no opportunity for Mass 
and the Sacraments. The link with the practice of 
religion is prayer and the observance of the com- 
mandments. Even while a ship is in port much of 
the time is taken up with duties on board. But 
enough time is generally available to enable Catho- 
lic seamen to attend Mass at least once. 

A question sometimes put to Father Leon is this: 
“Do any of the girls at the Club eventually marry 
sailors?” Occasionally a merchant seaman has mar- 
ried a local girl, but not frequently. Almost all 
have their permanent home and family in some 
other land. 

One final question to Father Leon was: “When 
are you going to take time off and cross an ocean?” 
To which he retorted: “It would be by plane, if I 
ever go. I like to get places in a hurry.” T 
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37th International Eucharistic Congress to i} flourish 

be held in the ancient city of Munich, from for the 

July 3lst to August 7th, 1960. the late 
The great public square, known as the There- Europe 


sienwiese, which is large enough to accommodate railway 


more than 1,000,000 people, is being readied for the country 
great event. Engineers, street and building cleaners, bohnen, 


to all c 


Mo 
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artists and artisans are at work readying the square 
to play host to the Eucharistic Christ. The There- 
sienwiese, normally used for secular purposes, is 
being given a profound spiritual aspect worthy of 





the august occasion to take place in 1960. Europe 
Munich, the 800-year-old city with the “chic” of hundre¢ 
Paris, the “kleinstadt” charm of Salzburg, and _ its Catholi 
wealth of churches, museums, libraries and art gal- parishes 
leries reaching back into the middle ages, will play which 
host to members of the Hierarchy, priests, and _pil- World ' 
grims from all parts of the free world who attend the ter 
the Congress. beauty. 
Cardinal Joseph Wendel, Archbishop of Munich backerc 
and Freising, has sent invitations to Ordinaries in and sto 
every land. Many have been accepted. Those sent The 
to Bishops behind the iron curtain, however, have to the | 
been returned with the notation, “delivery impos- cious p 
sible.” of the. 
The theme of the 37th International Eucharistic strong | 
Congress is to be centered around the words of Our of the : 
Lord (John 6:51) “for the Life of the World.” and rec 
Eminent preachers and speakers will make this the Mai 
theme of their sermons and lectures in order to Bavariz 
deepen the knowledge of the greatest mystery of Krump 
the Catholic faith, to increase devotion to the Most majesty 
Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, and to prepare and the Aly 
over th 
Maxim 
Among Munich scenes are (top) the statue of the Madonna seen in 
as Patroness of Bavaria and (below) a park in Wh 


winter with Theatine Church in background 
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Ancient and picturesque 
Munich prepares for next Summer's 


International Eucharistic Congress 
by ANNE TANSEY 


Historic St. Michael’s Church stands on 


a busy corner in Munich 


animate souls for the Eucharistic demonstrations to 
take place during the Congress. 

Munich, the place where Nazism sprouted, 
flourished, and was buried, was chosen as the site 
for the 37th International Eucharistic Congress by 
the late Pope Pius XII. Situated in the heart of 
Europe and of the lower Bavarian Alps, it has good 
railway connections in all directions and with every 
country, It is a junction of three highways, “Auto- 
bohnen,” and boasts of a large airport with airlines 
to all continents. 


orE than all this, however, is the fact that the 
ta is one of the oldest Catholic regions in 
Europe. It is still a Catholic stronghold. Eight 
hundred thousand of its 1,000,000 inhabitants are 
Catholics. Ecclesiastically the city is divided into 77 
parishes and 12 curacies. Its churches, many of 
which were partially or totally destroyed during 
World War II have been rebuilt. Half in ruins from 
the terrific bombings, Munich has risen to new 
beauty. There are still scars but these are in the 
background behind the pround facades of brick 
and stone. 

The remarkable recovery of Munich is attributed 
to the indomitable spirit of its people, whose tena- 
cious piety is deeply rooted in the spiritual depths 
of the middle ages. With broad grins, pink cheeks, 
strong backs and capable hands, they have risen out 
of the ruins of tyranny and war, to rebuild, restore, 
and recover the “gem of the Alps.” 

Mary, Mother of God, is the patroness of 
Bavaria. A painted masterpiece created by Hans 
Krumper, which depicts Mary in all her motherly 
majesty, has remained the traditional Madonna of 
ithe Alps. A replica, sculptured in bronze, presided 
over the main entrance of the royal palace of Elector 
Maximilian of Bavaria back in 1615. It is still to be 
seen in its protected niche. 

While the city of Munich recently celebrated its 


800th birthday, the cult of Mary and history of the 
diocese go back into unrecorded obscurity. When 
the monk, Korbinian, arrived in the area in 716 there 
was already a sanctuary of Our Lady built on a 
mountain near Freising. 

Munich has been an episcopal city only since 
1821. The town of Freising, about 35 km north of 
Munich, had been the seat of a Bishop for almost 
1100 years. When Bavaria became a monarchy, the 
Bishop’s See was transferred from Freising to 
Munich, the capital and government town. The 
diocese was then raised to the Archdiocese of 
Munchen and Freising. 

Munchen is the ancient name of Munich, and is 
derived from the word monk, in view of the fact 
that the town was founded by a band of monks. A 
brown-cloaked friar appears on the city’s coat-of- 
arms. The city came into being through an act of 
brigandage. Henry the Lion greatly desired the 
Reichenhall road to the northwest, which was of 
vital importance to the salt trade. It crossed the Isar 
River near Fohring, where the Bishops of Freising 
held a market and levied toll. 


NE day in 1158 the “Lion” dispatched his troops 

to Fohring, set fire to the town and destroyed 
the bridge. He then gave orders to have another 
bridge and another market built a few miles up- 
stream where he could levy the toll. The spot was 
called Zu Den Munchen (Monk's 
Munchen, because it was inhabited by a group of 
small farmholders belonging to the Tegernsee mon- 
astery. 

With the salt trade channeled through Munchen 
the new town flourished, and a century later 
Ludwig-the-Stern, fourth Duke of the House of Wit- 
telsbach, conferred on her (Cont. on page 23) 
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EDITORIALS: 


> Whe’ 

ee ee ee — nes 

Publi 

Fatima's Sealed Letter a 
PWhat about the secret message said to have been given by the Blessed Mother to 

the three children at Fatima and not to be disclosed till 1960? Was it given to famil 

the Pope? Does it prophesy disaster for 1960? since 

According to the report of the only surviving one of the three—now Sister encou 

Lucy of the Carmelite Order—a secret was entrusted by Our Lady to the children to us 

to be revealed in 1960. Lucy wrote down the secret on a piece of paper and it was great 


sealed and locked in a safe by the local Bishop. Since then the letter has 
remained unoperied. Neither the Bishop nor the Holy Father knows what the contents The 
are. lLucy has remained silent on it. 





As far as anyone can determine, there is nothing in the letter about any PAS \ 
earthly catastrophe. Lucy has only said that its disclosure would make "some in Ke 
people sad," but this could mean sinners would be punished. The Mother of God by gu 
appeared to encourage us to fulfil our religious duties, not to excite people with Coura 
melodramatic news about earthly disasters. Our restlessness should be spiritual- over 
concerned with the state of our soul. achie 

° ° ° perma 
Keeping Things Straight but w 


>The Moiseyev Dancers we saw, then the Soviet Exhibition in New York's Coliseum, odiewe 
and now comes Khrushchev. With a majority of Americans, we think that good can 
come out of exchanges and visits . . . if we strive to discern the whole truth. Cor 

For example: Are the Russian folk dances something that sprung from the 


soil of Bolshevism? Decidedly not. They are from early Russian and Slavic ote 
civilization and managed to survive under Lenin and Stalin. York 
Again: How many Russians possess even the modest model apartment shown in the i 
the Coliseum? For 95% of the Russian people it would be only a distant dream. O0rj —— - 
what about the slogans we saw on display? "The task of the Soviet school is to Ave M 
train citizens for the constructive tasks of the Soviet people for the upbuilding on 
of Communism." "Under Socialism all achievements of world culture become the 
property of the people." The appeal is always to the all-powerful father-State yt 
and not to the individual person, free, responsible, created by God. oe 


Cultural exchange and Khrushchev's visit will help to ease tensions but 
cannot cover over the fact that Russian Communism is dedicated—as Nixon noted in 
the signs and slogans throughout Russia—to changing the world so that it conforms Pre 
with Marxist principles. Forced labor camps, brutality to Hungary and other 


captive countries are part of the blueprint of conquest. es 
por 

; ing t 
Heartless Technocracy? oe 
c | 


PIt would be interesting to have a poll taken on the reactions of American house- and d: 
wives to the modern kitchen exhibited this past summer at the American Exhibition 
in Moscow. The cook directs all activities by sitting down at a central control Fo? 
panel and operating various dials and levers. 

One wonders, however, whether the mechanical wonders, besides generating >This 
such enthusiasm, do not also engender a deep feeling of personal insecurity. How | new f 
can a mother feel her proper sense of worth by turning a number of dials for the ask t! 
family meal? How can she show her care and love in preparing a special dish for workil 
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a sick child? She can, of course, achieve her proper status as the heart of the 
family in other ways. One of the ways, however, is taken away in such a kitchen, 
marvelous as it may be in the field of applied engineering. 


Words and Pictures 


>Whether Johnny or Mary are doing more reading is difficult to say. But their 
parents are buying more educational books. According to the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute, the sales of encyclopedias and other reference works 
(including the Bible) amounted to 234.4 million dollars last year. This year at 
least a 10% increase is expected. 

The figures reflect not only a high standard of living enabling numerous 
families to spend as high as $300-$400 for a set of encyclopedias, but also a 
sincere concern of parents for their children's education. Such indications are 
encouraging signs for the future. The basis of a solid education is the ability 
to use reference books, the tools of learning. The foundation of a nation's 
greatness is an enlightened and educated citizenry. 


They Faced Guns 


PAs we write these editorials we have in front of us three letters from Bishops 
in Kerala, South India. They witnessed 17 of their Catholic people shot to death 
by gun-carrying Communists, hundreds wounded, and thousands sent to jail. 
Courageously the Catholic people resisted Communist domination, refused to give 
over their schools (500 of them), and now a hard-won victory appears to have been 
achieved. Nehru has at long last made a move to oust the Reds. 

The letters ask us to rejoice with them that the victory for freedom may be 
permanent and the day of liberation be truly theirs. India is—maybe—far away, 
but we can get a glimpse of the sacrifices they made. And pray that their victory 
is permanent. 


Communications 


>Discussions of the media of communications took place at the Franciscan Edu- 
cational Conference at Dayton, August 10-12, and at the Manhattan College, New 
York, August 25-28. The objectives: to encourage Catholics to make better known 
the image of the Church by effective use of journalism, radio-TV, etc. 

Speaking at Dayton, Ohio, Fr. Romanus Dunne, S.A., Director of Graymoor's 
Ave Maria Hour, emphasized the importance of the interest of the Catholic audience 
in Catholic programs. "Many programs get a flood of mail; too often Catholic 
programs get the silent treatment." It takes but a few moments to send a card 
of approval (or disapproval) and thus show an interest in what Catholic radio-TV 
programs are striving to do. 











Prayer Over Industry 


>Preparations for the General Council to be held in 1961 are being increased. An 
important step was Pope John's Encyclical on peace and unity. After clearly defin- 
ing the God-given unity of the Church, the Holy Father went on to say that "the 
outcome of the future Ecumenical Council depends more, indeed, on all vying with 
each other in the ardor of their united prayers, than of human effort, industry, 
and diligence." 


For Labor Day 


>This year Labor Day falls on September 7th. The Mass for the day will be of the 
new feast of St. Joseph the Workman. It is a good opportunity to go to Mass and 
ask the intercession of St. Joseph in the solution of the problems which the 
workingman has to face. 
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THE WHITE 
ELEPHANT 


It just didn’t seem possible that the 
Sisters would be given Le 

Petit Trianon nor that three years 
later they would be trying 


like anything to get it off their hands 


by MARY FRANCES MARION 


OTHER PAULINE had been worried 
enough even before that phone call came 
in but now as she put the phone down she 
realized that suddenly sorrow had been 

heaped upon worry. She sat there musing in her 
quiet way. One would never think by looking at her 
that she was nearing 65. There was still some- 
thing of an April morning in her kind face; some- 
thing of eagerness and youth in spite of the burden 
of her worries as a Mother General. 

“What am I going to do now?” she whispered 
audibly though no one was in her office to hear it. 
“St. Joseph, please help us.” Then as an afterthought, 
“St. Anthony, you too.” A knock on the door roused 
her out of her musing. 

“Ave,” she said and as the door swung open she 
saw that one of her assistants, the community 
treasurer, was coming to give the Monday morning 
report on finances. 

“Good morning, Mother Pauline,” she said as she 
tried to close the door with her foot and elbow and 
at the same time not drop the opened account books 
she had balanced precariously on top of one another. 
“I have a lot of money problems to go over with you 
this week, Mother. There’s the college debt, and the 
gas bill for the novitiate, and...” 
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“Oh, Sister Augustine, I just received a call from 
the Petit Trianon. Mrs. Whitaker said that John 
had a heart attack last night and isn’t expected to 
live. John and Mary Whitaker are all we have to 
take care of that white elephant and we'll never be 
able to replace them. They've been there for 18 
years now and really they're so inexpensive for all 
the work they do. Poor John Whitaker. Would you 
please give Father a stipend and have him say a 
Mass for the poor man, Sister?” 

“Tl do it this morning, Mother.” 

“And we'll send him a card, to.” Mother Pauline 
sighed, “That Petit Trianon is nothing but a white 
elephant—a real white elephant.” She was plainly 
discouraged—as much as she could afford to be. 

Le Petit Trianon had been given to the Sisters 
of Providence three years previously by Mr. Hoover, 
a multi-millionaire who owned oil wells from Okla- 
homa to Iraq. He had acquired a new mansion in 
Colorado Springs and desired to get rid of Le Petit 
Trianon. Just before that he had been ill in Provi- 
dence Hospital where Sister Lucy and the other 
sisters had all been so kind to him that he wished 
to do something for them. Something nice. One day, 
he had come back to Providence Hospital bringing 
Sister Lucy a large bouquet of red roses. When he 
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was settled comfortably in her office for a little 
chat, he had astounded her with the announcement 
that he would like to give her Le Petit Trianon. 

“Le Petit Trianon!” Sister Lucy had gasped. “But 
why?” 


pas Lucy knew as well as anyone that Le Petit 
WJ Trianon was the most beautiful and fabulous 
mansion in the state, that it was modeled after the 
spacious building of that name in Versailles. Every- 
body knew that the art collection and the books 
alone were the envy of collectors all over the world. 
And now he was offering it to her. 

“Yes,” continued Mr. Hoover, “I'm getting old 
and its time for me to settle down to something 
smaller. ’'ve decided to go to Colorado Springs and 
finish out my future there. I want to give you the 
Trianon, contents, caretakers, and all for your kind- 
ness to me. Will you accept?” 

“Well, Mr. Hoover, you must know that this 
really is a surprise to me,” she had replied. “It isn’t 
every day that someone comes in and offers a hos- 
pital administrator such a gift. Of course, the de- 
cision would not be up to me and, of course it would 
be for the community and not for me personally, you 
know. We'd have to ask Mother General about it.” 





Sister had been confused with surprise and her 
words had tumbled over one another. “But what 
she had continued. 

“What would you do with it?” Mr. Hoover had 
helped her. “Well, you know I’m not a Catholic and 
I don’t know what you ladies do all the time for 


would we...” 


your vacations,” his eyes had sparkled as he looked 
sideways at Sister Lucy and the crow’s-feet had 
given him an elvish look. “I thought maybe you 
could take your vacations there. There’s an indoor 
swimming pool and tennis courts on the green. Or 
if you can’t do that, I thought you could sell the 
place and use the proceeds for your hospitals and 
such like things.” 

“This is so kind of you Mr. Hoover. ll call 
Mother General right away. And could we let you 
know a little later?” 

“Surely, Pll be in town for another month. Just 
let me know. I just want you to know that I appre- 
ciate everything you did for me when I was ill. 
There’s no friend like a kind nurse in a good hospi- 
tal when a man is ill.” 

It just didn’t seem possible, Sister Lucy had 
thought. But Mr. Hoover was noted for his philan- 
thropic heart. Giving seemed to make him happy. 


But to give away one of (Cont. on page 22) 
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AT HISTORIC 
ROC-AMADOUR 


T occupies one of the most curi- 

ous sites in France, the Blue 

Guide said of Roc-Amadour. 
“The town itself, consisting of 806 
‘inhabitants, has a street of pictur- 
esque Medieval houses placed 
against the rocky mountainside.” 
And again: “Tradition ascribes the 
origin of Roc-Amadour to Zacheus, 
the publican of the Gospel, who 
climbed a sycamore tree to see 
Christ.” 

Towards this famous site we 
were now headed. We were trav- 
eling by English bus—had left 
Lourdes at 8:30 that morning. The 
three days at Lourdes had been 
drip-drop rainy. But at Lourdes, 
who minds the rain? For example, 
there was that second morning at 
Lourdes when dozens of us had 
moved up the mountainside in 
teeming rain, many on bared feet, 
rpakitig the stations of the cross. 

Now it was different. Hot. After 
Iéaving Cahors then saying the 
rosary; singing the “Ave, Ave” 
Lourdes hymn, and about twenty 
popular songs, the bus became 
quiet. Or was it curve-sickness 
from row-boating around turns? 
Now outside the window passed 
an ancient windmill . . . further on 
two children guided a yoke of 
oxen with plow through a field. 
Then in the distance the bright 
August sun glistened against 
brownish rocks. We were nearing 
the shrine built on the high-center 
of barren Quercy in southern 
France. 

“Here,” wrote Bernoville, “the 
soul is more intensely moved than 
the eyes because the Christian 
climbs in search of God and in- 
vokes the Saints who have gone 
before in other days.” 

Roland is said to have pledged 
his sword to the Blessed Lady of 
Roc-Amadour as he went south- 
ward to meet the Saracens in the 
Pyrenees. The documents at Char- 
tres record some famous visitors 
who made the pilgrimage to this 
shrine: “In 1219 the good Father 
(Saint Dominic), going from Tou- 
louse by Roc-Amadour, stayed here 
all night praying in the chapel of 
the Blessed Virgin. He was accom- 
panied by Bertrand, prior of the 
of Provence.” A later entry: 
m May 2, 1244, the Monday be- 
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fore the feast of SS. Philip ‘and 
James, Saint Louis IX, King of 
France, with his mother and three 
brothers came here as pilgrims.” 

Roc-Amadour withstood many 
serious attacks in its long history. 
Twice it was over-run and partially 
sacked: first, in 1562 when a group 
of Huguenots made their way up 
the hillside, and, second, during 
the French Revolution when many 
of the sacred vessels and _ relics 
were destroyed. Each time, how- 
ever, the famous black wooden 
statue of the Blessed Virgin was 
saved. 

When we had chugged uphill as 
far as the buses could go, we got 
off to continue on foot. From a 
narrow road, carved from the cliff- 
side, with ancient houses perched 
against the rock, we could see way 
off belew the bare and rolling 
plains—a setting not unlike that of 
a western, except that here ancient 
Christian history was involved. 

The next stage up to the shrines 
was, oddly enough, by elevator 
through the cool dampness. Then 
there were the many steps leading 
to the crypt of Saint-Amadour. A 
further climb led to the chapel of 
the Virgin. Above the altar, sur- 
rounded by burning lights, was 
the wooden statue of Our Lady of 
Roc-Amadour. 

While whispering a few prayers 
the pilgrim thought of the various 
cycles of history this spot had wit- 
nessed. The invasions of the Visi- 
goth, of the Saracen, of the Frank, 
and of the Albigensian from nearby 
Albi. Amid it all the veneration of 
the Virgin Mary had remained as 
firm as when St. Dominic and St. 
Louis sought her intercession in 
this very place. 

We took a last look at Notre 
Dame de Roc-Amadour and started 
down the stairway to board the 
buses for Limoges. t 
: —RavteH Tuomas, S.A. 
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Necrology 


—— : : | 
May thetx 
souls 


vest tn preace 


We commend to the prayers of our readers 
the souls of the faithful departed, and 
Particularly the deceased subscribers and 
their near relatives whose deaths have 
been reported to us. Thirty Masses will 


be said for them. 


Josie Haberman, Rev. Celestin Joseph, 
Rev Robert Christopher, Thomas M. 
Hannon, Mrs. McAree, Mr. Yaskowitz, 
Frank Blumel, George Rethinger, Minni« 
I Zink, Ralph W. Banson, Victoria 
Sporna, Mrs. A. M. Feldbauer, Agnes P. 
Franke August Kurr, Anna E. Kurr, 
Elizabeth C. Knapp, Maria G. Colan 
done, Joseph Sumra, Susie Earley, Alex- 
ander McGrath, Arthur Sheridan, Roman 
Fil, John Albrecht, Edward Hughes 
Rebecca Route, Mary Neville, Edward 
F. Higgins, Irene McMillan, Melio Sib 
bio, John Bettencourt, John F. Pickett 
Sr., Sylvia Grossenbacker, Robert C 
Moroney, Angelo Capobianco, Anna 
Dicktner Weinziesl, Mrs. William B 
McNamara, Martin J Malia, Robert 
Johnson, Matthew Brady, Mary G 
Nacey, A. J. Miller, Mrs. Frank Mil'« 

Leo J. Pfligerstofer, Hollie Wise, Miss 
Sarah S. Davitt, Rose MacLain, James 
G. Brennan, Mrs. Harry Watson, Anne 
Hood, Mrs. R. Edwards, Althanase M 
Deslattes, James Mahardy, Frederick 
Kolbe, Margaret Orr, Theodore Sten- 
beck, Phil Rielly, Mrs. C. Krzywkowski, 
Rev. Edward Jones, Lucy E. Condley, 
John G. Ambery, Bridgit McNiff, H. J 
Berninger, Valeri Podlelsky, Irene Daw- 
son, Ellen Keefe Leverich, Doris Ceil 
Kenney, Mary Cole, Margaret Brelesky, 
Richard Scully, Johannah Mary Schwartz, 
Howard B. Kurr, Raymond L. Kurt, 
Annie Mahoney, William D. Haight, 
Frank Alba, Mrs. Joseph Rottkamp, G. 
B. Brown, Mrs. Mitchell Askins, James 
J. Broderick, John P. Murphy, Anna M 
Callahan, George Ptschyody, James 
Francis Moss, Frank Conlon, Margaret 
Mulholland, Mary Collins Ryan, Susie 
Hall, Henry Offerman, Fred Grossen- 
backer, Andrea Gabbani, Davis Jacob 
Guice, Gladys Belfry, Edward Francis 
Glowacki, Samuel A. Brush Anne 
Hrehovcik, Ana Norris, Elizabeth Smith, 
Mrs. Henry Miller, Mrs. Albert Jacobs, 
Joseph Ball, Charlotte _ aughlin, 
Kathryn Houlahan, Frank J. Lauerman, 
Mrs. J. Holschuh, Harry ‘Wotan, Alice 
Smith, Maria Giovania Colandone, 
Lucy Steffen, George W. Wilson, El- 
vira Parnizari, Anna Breen, Marion 
Eugene Savois, Anna F. Hess, William 
Godbout, Joseph Chefalo. 
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OF THE MONTH 


Participation in the Mass 
QUESTION: I read with great interest the article on the Mass in the August 
LAMP. However, I don’t understand all the fuss about “group action.” Just 
why do laypeople have to get into the act? When I go to Mass I prefer to say 
my prayers quietly. I pay attention to what the priest is doing at the altar, but 
I figure that it is his business to say Mass and it is mine to unite my soul with 
God. All attempts to stir up the congregation into a noisy and agitated 
“participation” leave me cold. Mr. John Mitchell, Detroit, Michigan 


ANSWER: I grant that it is hard to quarrel with one who comes to Mass on 
time, who is attentive and prayerful. Pastors continually beg for such conduct. 


Nevertheless, because of the nature of the Mass and the dignity of a Christian, | 


such activity is rather the minimum than the ideal at Mass. More than this, 
such a conception of the Holy Sacrifice as the “priest’s business” alone does 
injury to God, to the Church, and to oneself. It brings about a condition of 
separation between the Mass and the people so that the Mass becomes an 
action which is not understood, not appreciated, and—in so many cases—not 
attended. 

What Is the Mass? 

Our Faith tells us that the Mass is the same sacrifice as that offered by 
Christ on Calvary. The divine Victim is the same; the primary and divine Priest 
offering the sacrifice is the same. On Calvary, however, Christ immolated 
Himself with a visible shedding of blood. In the Mass the same reality takes 
place but under the sacramental signs of the Holy Eucharist. All we see now 
are the appearances of bread and wine. 

There is another important difference between the sacrifice of Calvary 
and that of the Mass. When Our Lord offered Himself for our salvation in 
Palestine 2000 years ago, He did it as He then was. At Mass Christ offers 
Himself as He now is. Two thousand years ago He sacrificed in and with His 
physical body; in the Mass He sacrifices in His Mystical Body, the Church, 
which He now has. 

What is important about this difference is that through the sacrament of 
Baptism we have entered he Church and have become incorporated into the 
Mystical Body of Christ. Moreover, through the indelible character given by 
Baptism, we have received the mark of a Christian. In other words, we have 
been formed into Christ as His mystical members. 

At Mass, then, the congregation is not just watching the priest do some- 
thing at the altar. The Mass is not simply being offered for and before the 
faithful. They, or to put it more directly, you, are offering the Holy Sacrifice! 
You are doing it through your share in the priesthood of Christ. You are doing 
it through the priesthood of the laity. 


Priesthood and Participation 

But, you may ask, what about the clergy? If the laity can offer the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, why do we need priests? Pope Pius XII has neatly 
answered this question in his encyclical on the Sacred Liturgy. We must 
distinguish, he says, between the unbloody immolation in the Mass and the 
offering of the sacrifice to God. The priest alone, acting in the name of Christ, 
immolates. Through the words of consecration Christ is made present on the 
altar in the state of Victim. The faithful, on the other hand, share in the offer- 
ing of the sacrifice, “because they not only offer the sacrifice by the hands 
of the priest, but also, to a certain extent, in union with him.” 

This brings us back again to the matter of participation. Obviously, there 
are degrees of participation. If one understands even a little of what the Mass 
means and has even some faint notion of the great dignity of being a Christian, 
he cannot fail to participate actively and joyfully in the Holy Sacrifice. How 
we offer depends on the circumstances present and the opportunities available. 
Some may choose to express themselves in their own words. Others may wish 
to join in common prayers and songs, or, if possible, in a liturgical dialogue 
with the priest, saying aloud the parts that are proper to them. Still others 
may use their missal quietly. In any case, the right thing is to offer the divine 
Victim to God. This is the proper exercise of a Christian. This is the correct 
and glorious use of that part of Christ’s priesthood which is yours. This is 
participation. Tt 

FatuHer Rocenr, S.A. 





Winning Converts 

Continued from page 11 

and Answers.” Cecily really joined the 
Guild through a visit to America. 
While in New York, she met Maisie 
Ward and her husband, Frank Sheed. 
On her return to London she became 
a Guild speaker at their suggestion 
Cecily explained how the Guild trains 
its speakers. 

Before going to Hyde Park a new 
member of the Guild has to go through 
a rigorous training program. He or 
she practices before other members 
of the Guild in a hall next to London’s 
Westminister Cathedral. They heckle 
and ask challenging questions. These 
practice meetings are sometimes 
rougher than Hyde Park. When the 
new speaker is told he is ready, he 
takes a test before a priest and a 
“devil’s advocate.” The priest ques- 
tions him and the “devil’s advocate” 
heckles. If he passes, he receives a 
license signed by Cardinal Godfrey, 
the Archbishop of Westminister, and 
may speak out of doors in the pres- 
ence of a more experienced Guild 
speaker. Nevertheless, there is a dif- 
ference between practice and the 
real thing. Cecily remarked, “I think 
most of us are nervous before speak- 
ing. We have stage fright. 

“But we always start by saying the 
‘Our Father,’ “Hail Mary,’ the ‘Glory 
Be’ and the ‘Invocation to the Holy 
Ghost.’ You shut your eyes firmly, and 
say the prayers, and when you open 
them, there’s a crowd.” 

Like the other Guild speakers, 
Cecily speaks on a topic, such as pen- 
ance or the existence of God. If the 
weather is cold or raining, not un- 
usual in England, she asks for ques- 
tions at the very beginning. If there 
is a good question, arousing the 
crowd's interest, more people come 
over. Passersby stop and listen to the 
Catholic speaker. Others listening to 
another speaker in the Park (There 
are Communists, Socialists, Angli- 
cans, Salvation Army and Methodists, 
to mention a few) drift over to the 
Catholic stand. There are cries of 
“shut up,” “let her talk,” and laughter 
as Cecily wins an argument with a 
heckler. 

This is typical of the more insult- 
ing type of question. A burly man in 
the crowd asked, “Why are 75 per 
cent of the thieves and murderers 
Catholics?” Cecily replied, “That is 
complete nonsense. You must realize 
that there are people in jail, who, 
when asked their religion, may say 
Catholic even though they have not 
been near a Church in 20 years, and 
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it may mean an extra advantage— 
going to mass on Sundays outside of 
the prison or the help they can re- 
ceive from the chaplain.” 

If, as occasionally happens, she 
does not know the answer to a ques- 
tion, Cecily says simply, “I don’t 
know.” Though some of the hecklers 
are learned men, Guild speakers are 
rarely stumped. One such heckler, an 
expert on the New Testament, spends 
most of his time at the British Mu- 
seum and the rest in Hyde Park. 
Another knows Catholic theology al- 
most as well as the Guild speakers, 
and every now and then a Protestant 
clergyman is in the crowd. 

There is a warm affection between 
Guild speakers and some of the heck- 
lers. A Jewish businessman, who at- 
tended the meetings for many years 
in Hyde Park, became so fond of a 
Guild priest that he wrote a book 
about him, “A Saint in Hyde Park,” 
and another man, who is well-known 
to Cecily and the members of the 
Guild, has so far refused conversion. 
Instead he persuades lapsed Catho- 
lics to return to the Faith. 

However, these friendships do help 
many conversions. After the meeting 
speakers and hecklers go off for a 
cup of tea together in a nearby restau- 
rant. There the argument continues, 
and gradually over the years many of 
them come into the Church. With 
some it is a long time; with a few it 
is very quick. An example of the 
latter variety is this recent Guild 
story about three converts—related by 
a priest who had given them instruc- 
tion. The first man, passing the Cath- 
olic speaker in the Park, heard not a 
word, but he was so impressed by 
the courage of the Guild speaker that 
he went off and purchased a Catholic 
pamphlet. The second man, also pass- 
ing by, heard only the words, “Whose 
sins you shall forgive, they are for- 
given them, and whose sins you shall 
retain they are retained.” He too 
went away and obtained a Catholic 
pamphlet. The third actually listened 
to the entire meeting and likewise he 
became a Catholic. 

But more often it is a long and 
difficult decision. Recently a young 
man joined the Hyde Park Guild. His 
name is Peter Binks. A year ago Peter 
was standing in Hyde Park, heckling 
the Catholic speakers. Although his 
family is Anglican, he first became 
interested in the Church about seven 
years ago. Then he joined the Royal 
Air Force, and while he was in the 
service, Peter studied other religions. 
After his discharge he began going to 
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Hyde Park. A year and a half later he 
approached a Guild speaker, who ar- 
ranged a meeting with a priest. Peter 
began instruction with Father Mi- 
chael Ware, who is a member of the 
Guild. “I was received into the 
Church on St. Anthony’s day and my 
first communion was on St. Peter's 
day,” he said, “and a week after my 
conversion I joined the Guild.” Peter 
now attends the practice sessions in 
the hall by the Cathedral. He says 
hopefully, “Maybe, one day, I'll tum 
into a speaker myself.” 

This young Englishman is just one 
example of the good work of the 
Guild—work that is wearing down 
prejudice, and bringing in converts, 
From Vernon Redwood’s idea of 
years ago has grown not only the 
Hyde Park guild but Guilds all over 
the world. Long may they prosper. Tt 





White Elephant 
Continued from page 19 
his own beautiful homes... 

Sister Lucy had phoned Mother 
General as soon as Mr. Hoover had 
left. She thought maybe this was the 
financial blessing the community had 
been praying for. Mother Pauline had 
hesitated at first. It seemed quite a 
natural reaction under the circum- 
stances. Even after she had accepted 
the idea, she could not accept the 
mansion without the vote of her 
council. A special council meeting 
had been called immediately. It would 
be easy to sell the place, they had 
decided. They would get several mil- 
lion for the place and then they could 
pay for the new dormitory at the col- 
lege, put in a new cafeteria, pay off 
the mortgage, and pay for the new 
roof to the novitiate. The Sisters 
Councilers had come out of the meet- 
ing happy that morning three years 
ago. They would accept Mr. Hoover's 
kind offer, sell the Trianon, find their 
financial worries over for a while, and 
pray for Mr. Hoover the rest of their 
lives. Mother Pauline had authorized 
Sister Lucy to take care of the legal 
acceptance of the gift. 


But now Mother Pauline was say- 
ing, “That big white elephant! It isn’t 
that Mr. Hoover was trying to put one 
over on us at all,” she said to Sister 
Augustine. “It was all kindness. I'd 
be willing to sell it for only a million 
now provided we could take out the 
books and paintings. I really don't 
understand why we can’t sell it. We 
have the best real estate man we 
could get, too. Don’t you think Mr. 
Anthony is excellent, Sister Augus- 
tine?” 
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“Yes, I’m sure of it, Mother. It’s 
the insurance that is so high.” 

“Well, we won’t worry too much, 
Sister. We'll pray. Keep on praying.” 
Sister Augustine had heard this so 
often it began to seem like an incan- 
tation—like one of Gertrude Stein’s 
repetitious poems that lulled the mind 
Only “Keep on 
praying” had a lot more sense to it. 
“A prayer is a prayer is a prayer, 
Sister Augustine thought. It 
strange how English were 
sometimes appointed to the job of 
community treasurers and such things 
kept coming into their minds. 

“Yes, the high,” 
Mother Pauline’s voice came through 
Sister Augustine’s reverie. “Oh well, 
just keep on praying. Now let’s look 
at the accounts.” 

That day Mother Pauline went to 
see Mr. Whitaker. Mary Whitaker 
wrung her hands and sobbed. “He’s 
all I have,” she said every time she 
looked at his white face there on the 
hospital pillow. 

“Don’t you worry, Mrs. Whitaker. 
God is good. Just keep on praying,” 
Mother said. And Mary Whitaker 
found solace in the kindness of 
Mother Pauline’s soft blue eyes. 

That night John Whitaker died. 
Mother sent condolances to his wife 
and assured her that she would al- 
ways have a home with the Sisters of 
Providence at any of their hospitals 
she should choose. 

“Now we don’t care- 
takers at all, Sister Augustine,” 
Mother said, “And we can’t afford to 
pay what most people would want 
for the job. Well, some of the sisters 
will just have to live at the Trianon 
so that at least someone will be on 
the premises all the time.” 

“It seems such a luxurious place 
for poor Providence nuns, doesn’t it 
Mother?” 

“It is, but I don’t know what to do 
we're so low on cash and then, too, 
you can’t just trust anyone in a place 
like that. Are you still praying, Sister. 
We'll ask all the sisters to offer 
prayers for the intention of selling 
it soon.” 

“I'm thinking that the Petit Tria- 
non is not so petit. Nothing even as 
remotely connected with Louis XIV 
as it is could possibly be termed 
petit.” 

Mother was not listening to Sister 
Augustine’s remarks. Instead she was 
making mental calculations. “Sister, 
could you get away from your work 
to go out there for a week or so? 
And I'll ask Sisters Karen and Lucy 
to go too. You can go to Mass at St. 
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was 
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Edward's. It’s only three blocks away. 


That’s the only way I know. We'll 
have to keep the men who come in 
on weekdays to take care of the 


yards. Oh, I wish we could sell that 
white elephant.” 

Sister Augustine was delighted to 
go to Le Petit Trianon though she 
knew it meant keeping the 38 rooms 
dusted and in order. But she had 
never gotten to look at the books 
thoroughly or to gaze long enough at 
the oils and water colors. 


° ° ° 


Sisters Augustine, Karen and Lucy 
had been at the four 
days when Sister Paula came to join 
them. Sister Paula needed a change 
Mother Pauline had 
since she had working 
steadily toward her journalism degree 
She had just 
come in from Marquette and Mother 
asked her if she would like to spend 
a few days at Le Petit Trianon before 
going to the college to take up hei 
duties as instructor of journalism 


mansion only 


of occupation, 
said, been 


for the past two years 


The sisters were struck more each 
day by the beauty of the place but at 
the same time, they tried to live a 
simple religious life there. They slept 
in the servants’ quarters which were 
better than most of their own convent 
rooms, and they ate in the kitchen 
instead of in the elegant mirrored 
dining room with the great Russian 
glass chandelier hanging over the 
table. They took care of Hebrides, 
the old Irish setter, and tried to keep 
the place somewhat clean. Their most 
important duty, though, was just be- 
ing there so that the place was oc- 
cupied. 

One day while Sisters Paula and 
Augustine were looking through the 
books in the library for valuable first 
editions, Sister Paula said, “You know, 
Sister, I've been formulating an idea 
—a plan to get this place sold. When 
I was studying journalism I took a 
course that considered public or social 
psychology from a journalistic ap- 
proach. Now, I was just thinking that 
maybe through the newspapers we 
could sell this place.” 

“You mean advertise? Oh, no. 
We've tried...” 

“No, Sister, nothing so simple as 
that. I’ve been observing the neigh- 
borhood as much as I could and of 
course they’re all millionaires up here 
on Lincoln Heights—the Stastneys, 
the Hornbakers, the Edgingtons and 
all of them. My point is that they all 
have a certain mental framework. 
They are proud of this section, natu- 
rally, and they wouldn’t want any 
intruders, would they?” 

“You mean us?” Sister Augustine 


asked. 


“No,” Sister Paula’s expression took 
on dimensions of thoughtfulness. “I 
just wonder what would happen if 
we were to announce in the Gazette 
that we were thinking of turning Le 
Petit Trianon into a home for the poor 
with a kitchen for bread and soup 
lines. I'll bet the Stastneys and the 
Hornbakers and all of 
do something about it.” 

Sister Augustine’s mouth flew open 
in surprise. She thought a 
before answering, “It’s a 


them would 


moment 
valid psy- 
chological approach, I suppose, but 
I don’t think it would be safe to use 
such a permanent media as the news- 
papers. What about the Bishop? What 
would he say? But it would be won- 
derful to have a house for the poor 
here. Just think how we could help 
them.” 

“Tll admit it wild idea,” 
said Sister Paula, “but it won't hurt 
us to think what we could do to help 
the poor if it possible. We 
could convert these huge rooms into 
dispensaries and clothing rooms and 
we could have dormitories for those 
who don’t have any place to sleep.” 

Just then the back door bell rang 
and both Sisters Augustine and Paula 
went to answer it. It was Stastney’s 
maid bringing Hebrides in by the 
collar, 

“He’s been diggin’ in the tulips 
again, Sisters, and Mr. Stastney said 
bring him so here he is. How are 
you? You been working hard? How 
long you going to stay?” She had a 
quick, thin, busy-body voice. 

“We're just fine. It was nice of you 
to bring Hebrides home. We'll have 
to chain him after this.” Sister Augus- 
tine answered. 

Then Sister Paula said _ brightly, 
“Won’t you come in and have coffee, 
Miss... What is your name?” 

“Hannah. Hannah O’Brien. That’s 
nice of you but...” 

“Oh yes, Hannah, do come in.” 

Seated around the kitchen table, 
they had coffee and Sister Paula 
talked in the same vein as she and 
Sister Augustine had been talking be- 
fore Hannah had come. “You know,” 
she said, “we’ve been talking about 
converting this place into a home for 
poor people with hand-out kitchens 
and everything.” 

Hannah didn’t say much and she 
had a dubious look on her face as she 
left the house. That afternoon Mrs. 
Stastney called and asked if the dear 
Sisters could come over to a dinner 
party she was having. Just a small 
affair. The sisters were sorry, they 
said, but they couldn't. 

“Well then,” Mrs. Stastney’s voice 
said, “I shall send you a dinner, cock- 

Continued on page 24 
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White Elephant 


Continued from page 23 
tails and all. And may I come to see 
you sometime?” 

That evening Hannah led a small 
procession of servants to the kitchen 
of Le Petit Trianon. They brought 
dishes and dishes of the most delici- 
ous food. All the sisters were there 
to greet them. 

“Sure and is it true, Sisters, that 
you'll be having a poor house right 
here?” Hannah asked as she put down 
a large covered silver platter of meat. 

“Oh, we're just talking about it,” 
Sister Paula said. “Don’t you think 
we could have the hand-out door 
right here?” And they all laughed 
except the servants. 


Two days later Mother Pauline and 
Mr. Anthony came to Le Petit Tria- 
non. Mother Pauline looked both 
pleased and mystified. 

“,..and out of a clear blue sky,” 
she was saying, “came this cablegram 
from Florence, Italy. Imagine that! 
It certainly is a miracle. It’s a Locks- 
ley Merwin, nephew of Mrs. Stast- 
ney and heir of the Merwin estate. He 
wants to buy Le Petit Trianon. I just 
don’t understand how he found out 
about it. Well, all I can say is that it 
pays to pray.” 

“Yes, Mother,” said Sister Augus- 
tine looking at the strange expression 
on Sister Paula’s face and wondering 
what her own face looked like. “It was 
prayer. I’m sure of that.” 

Sources of Education 

Continued from page 7 

Church, therefore, inculcates obedi- 
ence to the commandments of God, 
urges the acquisition of virtue, and 
teaches the immutable truths of the 
Creator and Redeemer. In a word, 
then, the object of Catholic education 
is to teach cooperation with divine 
grace for the formation of a true and 
perfect Christian. 

The perfect Christian, however, is 
not someone who prefers to retire to 
the desert or who thinks that he is 
doing wrong to study knowledge and 
skills pertaining to this world. Pope 
Pius XII explicitly declares: “By the 
perfect Christian we mean the Chris- 
tian of today, child of his own era, 
knowing and cultivating all the ad- 
vances made by science and technical 
skill. He is a citizen and not some- 
thing apart from the life led in his 
own country today.” The Catholic is 
not afraid of the world. He is taught 
to face the world and its difficulties 
in whatever form they may come to 
him and to conquer them with cour- 
age and conviction. Difficulties exist 
in the processes of learning and teach- 
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ing for the Catholic as for anyone 
else, and sometimes, it must be 
granted, the Catholic does not learn 
his lessons well. The Catholic, how- 
ever, as Catholic is open to accept 
true knowledge and learning what- 
ever its source. 

This principle explains the action 
of the Church in recognizing and 
even defending the right of the state 
to supervise all that pertains to the 
common welfare of its citizens. The 
state can and should, therefore, assist 
the work of the family and of the 
Church. It has the right, moreover, 
to promote the physical, civic, and 
otherwise secular education of | its 
citizens. Although at times there may 
be misunderstandings between the 
state and the family or Church, 
nevertheless, when the roles of each 
are clearly understood, no real con- 
flict can exist. All help in their own 
way to produce the educated man, fit 
both for time and for eternity. And 
this is both the work and the glory 
of education. 
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sometimes flares 


up. Emotions run 
high. A spirit of bitterness creeps 
into the picture. Injustice, real or 


alleged, is charged. Incidents of vio- 
lence occur. Sometimes the union is 
at fault; at other times management 
is the guilty party. Invariably, how- 
ever, the public seems instinctively to 
conclude that “union bosses” are to 
blame. Seldom does anyone give a 
thought to what the alternative would 
be if there were no unions. The basic 
cause of most industrial conflicts is 
the social immaturity of the nation as 
a whole. We just haven’t “grown up” 
enough to find a substitute for the 
strike. 

Within the labor movement, the 
most militant and the most solidly 
organized labor organization in the 
world was put on trial and expelled 
for corrupt practices by AFL-CIO. 
That is the Teamsters International. 
Short of open warfare, the AFL-CIO, 
basing its position on a code of ethi- 
cal practices, and the Teamsters de- 
fiantly demanding a freedom which 
amounts to license, are at logger- 
heads. The public and_ organized 
management ignore the fact that 
AFL-CIO is ardently fighting for the 
cause of true labor reform. The labor 
critics still insist on placing a label 
of disrepute on both parties equally. 
They condemn the labor movement as 
a whole for the sins of a minority 
even though that minority has been 
repudiated and drastic action taken 
against it by the respectable elements 


in the movement. 
Continued on page 26 
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TEEN FT O P I 


Cc Ss 


} THE WOMAN MOTORIST 
was frantic. Her auto- 
mobile had stalled as 
she was driving through 
an unfamiliar section of 
Brooklyn. Almost im- 
mediately a carload of 








leather-jacketed teen- 
agers screeched to a 
stop beside her. One 
jumped out, pulled 
open her car door, and 
said, ““Ma’am, we're 
from the trade school. Need some 


help?” 

Within moments, while the woman 
watched in awe, the youths 
rounded the car, explored it from 
hood to trunk, and then, reluctantly, 
told her the embarrassing — truth. 
“Sorry, ma’am. You're just out of 
gas.” 

While one teen-ager produced a 
spare gas can and poured some into 
her tank, the others explained their 
purpose. Their group—the Automotive 
Custom Crafters—are learning to be 
auto mechanics. In addition to “on- 
the-job” training in the shop, the 
youths take “off-the-job” training as 
well, touring Brooklyn in their own 
cars looking for motorists who happen 
to be in trouble. 

They're prepared to fix flats, 
change parts, or push the car to a 
nearby service station. They charge 
nothing. Their reward is the chance 
to test their automotive skills in a 
variety of emergencies—and spread 
the word that some teen-age “gangs” 
are serious about their schoolwork 
and not ashamed to display what 
they've learned. 

This is just one example of the 
initiative being developed by the 
youngsters of today that will come in 
handy when they are running things 
in the 21st Century. Unfortunately, 
the adolescent generation of America 
has been stigmatized as unruly. and 
dangerous, a group predisposed to 
delinquency. Teen-agers today are 
different from young people of the 
past. They do not fit into the place 
in society once reserved for adoles- 
cents. Adults often feel that they are 
too wise for their years, that they de- 
mand privileges too early in life. But 
this is a reflection of their vigor and 
ambition, and of our changing times; 
it does not mean that they are parent- 
haters or potential criminals. 

Almost all teen-agers want to earn 
money in part-time and summer jobs. 
Their ingenuity in this direction points 
up the manner in which they will 
handle the problems of the future. 


sur- 


Take Jack Marshall, aged 16, of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. He is a 
tracer of lost pooches. His task is to 
locate lost, strayed, or mislaid canine 
chums for grieving owners. Jack 
works in a highly methodical fashion 
and keeps a file of more than 200 
dogs throughout his community. He 
takes a photograph of each dog, at- 
taches a brief but fact packed biog- 
raphy consisting of information as to 
past haunts, favorite foods, names 
answered to, any special likes and 
dislikes. 

Then when a dog goes AWOL, 
Jack swings into action. He may 
spend hours or days even, visiting 
past haunts of the dog, and attempt- 
ing to restore him to his rightful 
owner. Thus far he has located more 
than 50 of man’s best friends and has 
built a reputation for himself as a 
“doggie detective” of the first water. 
His specialty is digging up dogs for 
children who are heart-broken be- 
cause of their lost pets. 

Fifteen-year-old Dorothy Bacon of 
Davenport, Iowa, is a trainer of baby 
sitters. She instructs boys and girls 
between ten and 15 in the art of 
baby chaperoning. Her course in- 
cludes instruction in feeding, chang- 
ing diapers, handling babies and the 
very young. 

Her students are children who 
wish to earn a little pin money serving 
as baby-minders, or those whose par- 
ents wish to rely on them for this 
service at home from time to time. 

Dorothy has as many as a dozen 
students at one time in her classes 
which are held at her home. She uses 
her own baby sister as model and has 
graduated many highly promising 
baby sitters. 

In addition, she conducts a baby 
sitter’s employment service for her 
teen-agers. Any teenster may register 
with Dorothy and will be interviewed 
and classified as to suitability. 

A modest commission plus small 
charges for instruction in her classes, 
provides Dorothy with funds which 
she is saving up for college at a 
future date. 

Ruth Mashall, 16-year-old school 
girl of Boise, Idaho, is one of the few 
neighborhood photographers in exist- 
ence today. Armed with an inexpen- 
sive but trusty reflex camera, she 
visits neighbors homes. Here she takes 
informal pictures of children at play, 
the family’s new automobile, pets, 
anything photogenic. 

These she develops and prints her- 
self in her own basement darkroom. 
Placing the finished prints in an at- 


tractive album, she is in a position to 
make highly acceptable pocket money 
from their sale. The neighbors in turn 
send them to friends and relatives all 
over the nation. 

Then there’s Janice Johnson, an- 
other 16-year-old, from Butte, Mon- 
tana. She is a veritable Elsa Maxwell 
in miniature. She will mastermind 
decorations, invitations, refreshments, 
and plan the entertainment for birth- 
day parties of children from crib 
through high school. 

Janice has discovered that many 
parents wish to give their son or 
daughter a party he or she will long 
remember. But they are uncertain as 
to how to go about this. Janice, will, 
for a most modest fee, handle all the 
party planning chores. Her little black 
book, filled with details of every party 
she has ever planned, guarantees her 
against duplicating any party man- 
euver. Her specialty is the costume or 
masquerade party and her youngest 
client was a one and a half year old 
moppet. 

For uniqueness, it’s hard to beat 
the hobby of Barbara Ann Jackson of 
Denver, Colorado, who specializes in 
training the skunk as a 
pet. Once deodorized, the skunk, ac- 
cording to Barbara Ann, makes a 
highly acceptable household possess- 
ion. This high schooler, aged 15, 
teaches the skunk to do almost any 
trick a dog or cat can do, and accord- 
ing to her, do it even better. 


household 


Barbara Ann also raises skunks and 
sells them as pets, especially where 
small, small children are concerned. 
Receiving as much as $35 apiece, this 
unusual project has proven highly 
desirable as well as profitable for 
her. 

Teen-agers are not selfish and they 
have a well-defined sense of moral 
responsibility. They have proven that 
when they are permitted to share in 
civic welfare work they can also de- 
liver. The towns in Pascack Valley, 
New Jersey, needed a community 
hospital. On their own initiative, six 
youngsters organized hundreds of 
high school students in 19 schools to 
do something about it. In the first 
year they raised $2000 to buy ten 
acres for a hospital site; by the end 
of two more vears they had $7200 to 
apply toward construction of a chil- 
dren’s ward. And the youngsters 
earned every dollar themselves—by 
putting on shows, holding rummage 
sales, bake sales, etc. 

Our young folks are not asking to 
have it soft. They only ask for train- 
ing and responsibility and a little 
recognition of their ability. The aver- 
age youngster would much rather 

Continued on page 29 
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READ AND BE INFORMED 
about the Coming Council 


ALL SEVEN TITLES FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Instruction of the Holy Office on the Ecumenical Movement 
With a Commentary by Rev. William Conway, J.C.D. 

This document is of special value for knowing the attitude of the Church 

toward the world-wide movement for unity by various non-Catholic groups. 


15¢ ea. 
The Catholic Church and Ecumenism Rev. Titus Cranny, $.A. 
Presents concise evaluation of present-day efforts at Unity and the Catholic 
reaction to Ecumenical Movement. 20¢ ea. 


A Glance at Anglicanism by Rev. Dr. Robert Lord 

This fine little study comes from the pen of one who had been a member of 
the Anglican body and professor of history at Harvard University, Fr. Lord 
shows the fallacy of the Anglican position. 5¢ ea. 


The Mission of the Church Most Rev. G. B. Montini 

Magnificent address of Archbishop of Milan on role of Church in world today. 
20¢ ea. 

Protestants in the United States By Rev. John Hardon, S.J. 

Splendid survey of principal non-Catholic religions in our country. Objective 

appraisal from their own sources. Originally published in Rome’s Civilta 

Cattolica. 35¢ ea. 

Church Unity and Russia by Rev. Leopold Braun, A.A. 

Informative study of Church in present-day Russia. One of the finest works 

in Englsh on subject. Author served in Russia for twelve years and was closely 

associated with Catholics, Soviets, and Orthodox. 25¢ ea. 


Operation Conversion U.S.A. by Rev. Joseph Manton, C.SS.R. 
Well-known preacher of Mission Church in Boston appraises the conditions in 
America. If the apathy of Catholics and the ignorance of non-Catholics can be 
eliminated, the possibilities are unlimited. There should be far more entering 
the Church in the United States every year. 5¢ ea. 
All seven titles chosen with you in mind. Factual, concise, 
thought-provoking. Will help you understand the impor- 
tance of the coming Ecumenical Council called by Pope 
John XXIiill. 


Send One Dollar for All Seven to: 


CHAIR OF UNITY 


GRAYMOOR 
GARRISON, NEW YORK 
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Visit Beautiful GRAYMOOR 


1959 PILGRIMAGE SEASON 
Sundays from June 7 through October 25 


DIALOGUE MASSES 11, 12, 12:45 
CONFESSIONS 11 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 
Novena to St. Anthony, Sermon, Benediction - 3 p.m. 


Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament after 12:45 Mass till 6 p.m. 
GRAYMOOR is 5 miles north of Peekskill, N. Y. on Route 9, across Bear Moun- 
tain Bridge from West Point. Cafeteria open Sundays. Parking area on grounds 
BUSES LEAVE 
Port Authority Bus Terminal 41st & 8th Avenue, N.Y.C. 8:45 to 9:15 a.m. 
TICKETS at WINDOW 17; Buses Leave Graymoor at 4:15 p.m. 
Tel. Wisconsin 7-5550 - In New Jersey call MArket 2-7000 (Public Service) 
For further information write: 
Fr. Guardian, S.A.. Graymoor Friars, Garrison 3, N. ¥. 
Telephone: GArrison 4-3671 




















Visitors Welcome Every Day as well as Pilgrimage Sundays 





Truth About Labor Unions 
Continued from page 24 

As this piece is being written there 
are about 20 bills before Congress 
dealing with all aspects of union ac- 
tivity. The Senate passed a reason- 
able, well-balanced measure called 
the Kennedy-Erwin bill. But before 
the Senate’s action can become law, 
the House of Representatives must 
vote on the bill. Then both 
Houses of Congress come to an agree- 
ment on the final form of the law, 

A Congressman’s lot is not a happy 
one. Paid lobbyists, by luring prom- 
ises or frightening threats, try to have 
him vote “their way.” He is torn be- 
tween his 


same 


own personal prejudices 
and the public good. He is confused 
by the demands of conflicting groups 
and the complicated nature of such a 
subject as industrial relations. He 
wants to be just, honest and _ fair. 
But he also wants to be re-elected. 
He can't afford to offend anybody, 
but he can’t please everybody. That 
is why it is so difficult to get a good 
labor reform bill enacted into law 

Of all the obstacles that face the 
legislators in Washington, the most 
formidable, to my mind, is that of the 
inability of our public officials to be 
adequately informed of the true facts 
and to distinguish the pressure of 
propaganda from the weight of real 
evidence. 

Should anyone wonder that the 
public finds it difficult to form ob- 
jective judgments on this subject 
when even members of Congress re- 
veal a woeful ignorance of the matter 
by the very questions they ask and 
the comments they make in public 
hearings? 

One of the faults I find in listening 
to complaints about the labor move- 
ment is a violation of one of the 
simplest laws of logic. Too many are 
inclined to condemn the whole be- 
cause of some specific feature that 
annoys them. For instance, some 
people are still talking about Com- 
munist influence in unions as though 
we were still back in the ’30s. The 
simple fact is that in 1949 the CIO, 
which had been infiltrated badly by 
the Communists in some unions, ex- 
pelled 11 international Communist- 
dominated unions from their ranks. 
The largest of these was the United 
Electrical Workers. 

The U.E. at the time numbered 
something like 500,000 or more mem- 
bers. Not satisfied with simple expul- 
sion, the CIO set up a rival organi- 
zation, the International Union of 
Electrical and Radio Workers and 
decimated the ranks of the Commie- 
held organizations. Today the United 


Continued on page 28 
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SPO RTS by JOE CAHILL 


IN EARLY JULY a perennial plea is 
made for “a safe and sane Fourth.” 
traffic fatalities notwith- 
standing, neither safety nor sanity 
prevailed this year in the blustery 
American League pennant chase. 
With the Fourth of July week-end 
marking the midway point in the 154 
game schedule, Cleveland sat pre- 
cariously atop the league with Chi- 
cago and Baltimore pursuing tena- 
ciously a few lengths off the pace. 
The embattled Yanks Detroit 
struggled valiantly for the other first 
division berth in the most exacting 


However, 


and 


race in many a moon. 

Ensconced in fourth place as the 
teams turned into the stretch was the 
once dominating Yankees. From a 
glance at the statistics it is difficult 
to discern just why Casey Stengel’s 
making another of 
their patented runaways. 

At the midway 
star-studded array 
fielding 


league. 


heroes are not 
juncture, Casey’s 
posted the best 
percentage (.981) in the 
Their hitting (.261) was not 
exactly anemic and, in fact, was the 
best of the five top contenders. So 
what plagues the perennial champions 
from the Bronx? 

It is true that the New York Club 
has been bothered by 
juries to key players, e.g., Mickey 
Mantle Moose Skowron. The 
key to the over-all problem does not 
lie here, however. Good pitching is 
conspicuous by its absence. The 
hurling staff completed only 22 of 
the first 77 games. Once the scourge 
of the league, the pinch-hitting de- 
partment has taken on the aspects of 
minor league authority with a measly 
100 to show for the first half of the 
campaign. 

“Something is wrong with this 
team,” Casey concedes, “and I gotta 
find out what it is.” It may come 
as a source of consolation to the OP 
Perfessor that the baseball legend 
which has it that the leader on the 
Fourth of July will win the pennant 
has been none too accurate. By 
actual count the legend has proved 
correct in only 39 of 58 years. 


persistent in- 


and 


TWILIGHT FALLS 

This could well be the year of de- 
cision for two of the great players 
the game of baseball has known. Ted 
Williams and Stan Musial, consistently 
the most respected hitters in their 
respective leagues, have simultane- 
ously arrived at the twilight of great 
careers in baseball. 


Now 40, Thumping Ted of the Red 
Sox has built up a reputation as one 
of the most feared hitters in base- 
ball for the past 16 years. His life- 
time batting average is .349 and the 
resolute socker has never hit below 
.317 in a season. He would have to 
hit at a .365 clip the rest of the way 
to close at .300 this year. 

A neck condition has affected his 
hitting immeasurably. At All-Star 
time he was hitting a mere .217, the 
worst of his glorious career. He had 
only 11 extra base hits, six doubles 
and five home runs. 

Stan “The Man” is 
tling the combined opposition of 
enemy pitching Father Time. 
Now 38, Stan points with pride to 
his .340 lifetime with St. 
Louis in the National League. Mu- 
sial’s slow start had him wallowing 
at .236, but at All-Star time he ad- 
vanced his mark to a more respectable 
.270. 

Neither is to retire to pas- 
ture, yet. Williams says: “Let’s wait 
until October. 
neck of mine.” 
honestly feel better than I have dur- 
ing the last three years.” 


likewise bat- 
and 


average 


ready 


It all depends on this 
Musial’s opinion: “I 


REMEMBER RUTH? 


A consistent home run hitter adds 
spice to the baseball menu in many 
ways. For 
thrill of seeing a 
fence. To 


some he provides the 


ball hit 


others he 


over the 
brings back 
fond memories of the immortal George 
Herman Ruth. 


Harmon Killebrew, _ hard-hitting 


third sacker of the Washington Sen- 





Ted and Stan at All-Star game 


ators, is the man in the spotlight this 
year. A native of Payette, Idaho— 
not far from the land of Walter John- 
son—Killebrew sent 30 homers rock- 
eting into the stands in the first half 
of the season. Historians began their 
usual research. ‘ 

Killebrew it was determined, had 
hit one more circuit than the 
original home run king at this stage 
of the season in 1927. The Babe 
didn’t hit his thirtieth until his eighty- 
third game. Killebrew’s _ thirtieth 
came against Baltimore on July 10th, 
which only his eighty-second 
game. It’s interesting to note, too, 
that Ruth did not hit his thirty-first 
until his ninety-fourth game. 

This type of comparison is always 
intriguing. Remember some of the 
others who had the scribes comparing 
them with Ruth? Well, there was 
Jimmy Foxx, Philadelphia Athletics, 
who hit 58 in 1932; Hank Greenberg, 
Detroit Tigers, also belted 58 in 1935; 
Ralph Kiner, Pittsburgh Pirates, col- 
lected 54 in 1949; and Mickey Man- 
tle, Yankee Slugger, poured 52 
the stands on his way to the triple 
batting crown in 1952. 

“I don’t like to make any predic- 
Killebrew says. “I think I’m 
capable of hitting fifty home runs. | 
always knew I had power; it was just 


bk Ww 


was 


into 


tions, 


a question of learning how to use it. 
I like to hit home runs, but I'll keep 
swinging naturally and theyll come. 
I have no fear of the future.” 


READER INTEREST 


Baseball's firm hold on the Ameri- 
can public’s interest may be on the 


wane. This was indicated in a recent 
poll conducted by the Associated 
Press. 

In an effort to establish where 


reader interest lies, detailed question- 
naires were mailed Managing Editors 
through the country. The purpose of 
the poll was to evaluate, on a_ per- 
centage basis, the extent to which 
readers followed each sport. 

The results were somewhat surpris- 
ing. According to Ted Smits, Execu- 
tive Sports Editor of the AP: “In the 
opinion of American sports editors, 
baseball is no longer the dominant 
national sport. . . . It is still No. 1, 
but by the narrowest of margins over 
college football . . . . and professional 
football is a challenging third.” 

The complete results tabulated by 
the AP are as follows: baseball 80.9 
percent, college football 80.5, profes- 
sional football 77.3, college basket- 
ball 61.0, boxing 56.1, golf 55.5, fish- 
ing 48.9, hunting 43.7, bowling 39.8, 
professional basketball 37.9, track and 

Continued on page 29 
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| GIVE 10 
ST. ANTHONY'S 
BREAD 


What a blessed work 
you do when you 
help a young man to 


become a priest! 


Help the Graymoor 
Friars train young 
men for the 


Missionary Priesthood 


Send donations to: 


ST. ANTHONY'S BREAD 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. — 








A GREAT NEED 


Used clothing is greatly needed 
for the Homeless Men at St. 
Christopher's Inn. The clothing 
you no longer use will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Address: 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











Your Last Will 
or Testament 
“It is a poor Will that does 


not name Christ among the 
heirs.” 


Remember the world-wide 
missionary work of the 
Graymoor Friars in 
your Will. 


I give, devise and bequeath to 
the Friars of the Atonement, 


Inc., the sum of 
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Truth About Labor Unions 


Continued from page 26 

Electrical Workers have hardly 100,- 
000 employees who are still willing 
to listen to their siren call. 

Of the 18,000,000 organized Amer- 
ican workers, it is accurately esti- 
mated, not more than 200,000 are 
still under Communist influence. The 
battle to eliminate even this minor 
segment of the American work force 
must go on until all are liberated 
from their Soviet-minded masters. It 
is just so much nonsense, however, to 
talk about the American labor move- 
ment being in immediate danger of 
control by Communists at the present 
time. 

Another 
logic occurs when critics equate the 
whole with —rack- 
eteers, particularly the type that have 
been exposed by the McClellan Com- 
mittee. As John L. Lewis pointed out 


violation of the law of 


labor movement 


in his testimony before the Labor 


Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, these samples of degener- 
“the that 
swarm about the bottom of the labor 
barrel (or “leeches” that cling to the 
labor body sucking its blood, destroy- 
ing both its life and good name.) 

In the same testimony, Mr. Lewis 
correctly pointed out that there would 
be far less need of any Federal legis- 
lation for the 


ate humanity are dregs” 


reform of abuses of 
labor, if States and local law enforce- 
ment agencies were doing their job. 
The type of crook that has been ex- 
posed by the McClellan Committee 
and the kind of illicit activities in 
which he engages could be curtailed 
and controlled overnight if existing 
laws were readily enforced. The evi- 
dence points to condonation of or 
collusion with the racketeers on the 
part of public officials. 

John L. Lewis, on the other hand, 
still clings to the antiquated notion 
that a labor union has no moral obli- 
gation to clean its ranks of corrupt 
elements. Nor does he grant the right 
of public authority to interfere with 
what is called the internal affairs of 
the union! Under a specious plea for 
“liberty” he would allow racketeers 
to function as union officials until 
they have been found guilty by a 
court of law. At the same time he 
opposes a law which would define 
certain current activities of the rack- 
eteers as illegal. 

Lewis is an Individualist of the 
most extreme type. He has in his day 
worked wonders for the men in the 
mines. His philosophy, however, is a 


ONE 


throwback to a day whose sun has 
long since set. 

Another complaint that is often 
heard is that which concerns “the use 
of union funds for political purposes.” 
There is no doubt that existing laws 
in regard to financial contributions in 
political campaigns is badly in need 
of revision. It is equally evident that 
little or nothing is going to be done 
about it. The with which 
Congressional committees approach 
this subject is a lesson to the layman 
The simple reason there will be little 
reform in this field is this; 
Politicians know that they or fellow 
party members might be very deeply 
involved if 


caution 


or no 


a searching investigation 
undertaken. 
know that the corporations, influential 


were to be They also 


citizens, the wealthy denizens of the 
underworld are all heavy contributors 
to political campaigns. 

The law in regard to political con- 
tributions is a loose and a vague one 
Test 


cases have been brought before the 


and is seldom strictly enforced 


courts on the use of union funds for 
political purposes. To date no union 
has been found guilty of a violation 
of the law. 

So far Congress has not been in a 
mood for any searching investigation 
of abuses on the part of either unions 
or corporations. The situation is too 
sensitive for their delicate consciences. 
The evidence might boomerang even 
against the investigators. 

In passing judgment on any human 
organization, it is seldom you will find 
it to be all good or all evil. Labor 
unions are no Basically 
they are people—human beings. They 
have their virtues and their defects. 


exception. 


This point should be noted—a free 
labor movement is essential to a free 
enterprise system. The AFL-CIO is 
American industrial 
is the United 
States Steel Corporation or General 
Motors. We simply could not afford 
to have one of our giant industries go 


as necessary to 


life as, for instance, 


out of business nor can we afford to 
have weak and struggling labor un- 
ions. 

The strength of the nation, the 
source of our industrial progress, the 
well-spring of our social advances rest 
on the proper functioning of strong, 
well organized, perhaps even conflict- 
ing social groups. All of them, how- 
ever, must be imbued with an in- 
creasing sense of social responsibility. 
The full and adequate measure of 
truly human activity can be gauged 
only when actions correspond to the 
dictates of God’s moral law. Tt 
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Sports 

Continued from page 27 

field 37.4, horse racing 34.5, tennis 
30.9, etc. 

To the question of what one sport 
the AP carries to» much on, baseball 
led with 29, followed by tennis 17, 
horse racing 15, hockey 11, golf 9, 
basketball (college and pro) 9, box- 
ing 7, and football 5. 


FOOTBALL AND FLYING 


The famous name of Doc Blanch- 
ard returned to the headlines as the 
former all-American 
acclaim for an act of heroism. Neither 
headlines nor acclaim are new to Doc. 
One of the great fullbacks of alltime, 
his exploits with the Army teams of 
1944-45-46 are a part of football’s 
memorabilia 


received wide 


This story of July 2nd was not foot- 
ball, for the gridiron sport is only a 
memory now. Rather the news con- 
cerned a more important saga in the 
life of Major Felix Anthony Blanch- 
ard, Super-Sabre jet pilot, United 
States Air Force. 

Major Blanchard, the report from 
Wethersfield, England, said, has been 
cited for bravery for riding his burn- 
ing plane down rather than risk a 
crash in an English village. 

Air Force officials said Blanchard 
had only moments to decide whether 
to bail out or risk his life by riding 
the burning jet down. An Air Force 
spokesman said that “nobody would 
have blamed Blanchard if he had 
ejected himself.” 

Blanchard was approaching the 
landing strip at Wethersfield Air Base 
when the jet fighter broke into flames. 
“The village of Fincingfield,” he 
said, “was straight ahead.” “The 
plane would have hit either the vil- 
lage or one of the other populous 
places in the vicinity.” 

Doc decided to stick with the burn- 
ing plane. He saw the village down 
below. He brought in the plane. It 
was considered one of the finest jobs 
of flying ever witnessed. For his act 
of bravery, Doe will receive the Fly- 
ing Safety recognition award. 7 


Teen Topics 
Continued from page 25 
earn his way than bleed his parents 
for pocket money. And, financially, 
his is a force to be recokoned with, 
for he is making quite an impact on 
our economy — American boys and 
girls, with allowances and part-time 
jobs, now have an annual purchasing 
power of four billion dollars! 7 
—H. N. Fercuson 


Tabernacle of the Alps 
Continued from page 15 
the rights of a town and established 
his residence there 
tury Munchen increased in 
ance until in time it 
capital of Bavaria. 
At that time the 
rounded by walls and ditches, but 
have since been levelled off 
and converted into highways. Three 
of the old gates, with their lofty 
flanking turrets, have been preserved. 
In time nine bridges were built across 
the Isar, opening up new 
trade for the citizens of 
Munich, who specialized in the man- 
ufacture of 


Century by cen- 
import- 
became the 


town was sur- 


these 


areas of 
industrious 
brass, stained 


iron and 


glass windows, optical instruments, 
and beer. Munich as been famous for 
its beer ever since Friar Barnabas ac- 


quired notoriety by letting the Prince 


Elector taste the first glass of that 
famous-strong Salvator beer. 
From an artistic point of view 


Munich is one of the most interesting 
Its building were 
regardless of ex- 


cities in Europe. 


erected seemingly 
pense. Beautiful public squares were 
laid out, and gardens adorned with 
statues of royal notables. 

Munich is a city built without a 
plan, architecturally or otherwise. The 
buildings are so varied that no single 
group of monuments can claim to set 
the style of the town as a whole. 
Italian, French, and Dutch influences 
blend with the native German to pro- 
duce a most unusual town, one with 
an inexplicable charm which capti- 
vates the tourist. 

The River Isar splits Munich in 
two, yet it does not play a part of 
city life as does the Rhine in Basel, 
or the Seine in Paris. The Alps are 
so close that on clear days they can 
be seen from the turrets of the city, 
particularly from the tower of ancient 
St. Peter’s Church. At times the city 
is swathed in Atlantic mists. 

Modern Munich is the third largest 
city in Germany, surpassed only by 
Berlin and Hamburg. It has been 
considerably modified because of the 
damage sustained in World War II 
at which time it underwent a series 
of devastating air raids. Over one 
sixth of the office buildings and one 
third of the homes were completely 
destroyed. By the end of the war 
more than one half the inhabitants 
had fled from the town. 

Yet so great has been its power of 
recovery that the casual visitor is 
scarcely aware of what went on in 
the city a decade and a half ago. It 
is now ready to play host to the pil- 
grims attending the 37th International 
Eucharistic Congress. The city has 
14,500 beds in hotels and pensions of 


all classes. Many private homes will 
assist in hosting the 1960 visitors. 
Munich is a city of learning and 
culture. It is the seat of the famous 
Ludwig-Maximilian University, larg- 
est in Germany, contains a College 
of Technology, the Bavarian Academy 
of Fine Arts and the State Academy 
of Music, in addition to many trade 
and handicraft 
important research libraries contain 
3,500,000 volumes. It is replete with 
museums, galleries and churches, and 
has four 


schools. Its five 


symphony orchestras, an 
opera house and many theaters. 
Many tourists have called the city 
on the Isar the “Rome of Germany” 
because of its numerous churches. St 
Peterskirche is the parish 
church in Munich. It was built in 
1180. Its high altar, with eight tower- 
ing coulmns above it is one of the 
most remarkable specimens of eccle 
siastical art in the ages 
damaged by 


oldest 


medieval 
This church was badly 
air raids but 
restored. 


has been completely 


St. Peter’s is so deeply ingrained in 
the life of the city that a popular 
song declares the Gemutlichkeit, 
(snug, friendly atmosphere) of Mu- 
will be lost “as long as 
Old Peter is standing on Petersburg.” 
The opening bars of this song are the 
signature tune of Radio Munich. 

Historic St. Michael’s Church is 
one of the finest of German baroque 
was undamaged. St. 
John Nepomuk, however, was struck 
several times by bombs and a part of 
the great ceiling painting was lost. 


nich never 


churches and 


This is also known as the “Assam- 
kirche” in view of the two Assam 
brothers who constructed it com- 


pletely at their own expense back in 
1737. and Assam 
built the church next door to their 
own home, according to their own 
ideas. 

Marianplatz (St. Mary’s Place) is 
the immortal center of Munich. Here 


Cosmas Quirian 


Continued on page 30 
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LETTERS to the Editor 


Reality 

Dear Editor: In the June there 
appeared an article entitled “Painting”. 
In what might be called a difference of 
opinion I should like to present my views 


issue 


on Contemporary painting. 

The form of expression, the imagina- 
tion that an artist finds for himself 
should not, and be identified 
with any one single style or medium; 
just as the Arts of Music and Literature 
could not be confined to one specific 
channel or direction. Are the great Lit- 
erary works confined to reality? The 
individual listener or reader may fashion 
these great works to their own situations, 
likes or dislikes. Why, then, must the 
artist be confined to naturalistic 
or forms? 

It is not easy to define any of the 
so-called “modern” 


cannot, 


shapes 


movements or trends, 
Cubism, for example, has such a wide 
range and embraces so different 
intentions that it is difficult to supply 


many 


most famous 


Pablo 


created 


constructive criticism. The 
of all Cubist painters, Picasso 
once “When we Cubism 
we had no intention of creating Cubism, 
but we were merely trving to 
what This I believe 
is true off all Contemporary painters. 

invented a new conception 
in which objects in the picture 
would all be placed on the same plane. 
Unlike Classical perspective, which works 
inward trom the outside (the well-known 
device of foreshortening), the Cubist 
perspective starts from the surface of the 
canvas to end with the observer. 


said: 


expre SS 
was in ourselves. 
Picasso 


of space 


Today’s Contemporary artists not only 
have to toil toward their own personal 
standards and goals, but also have to live 
with ridicule and malice pronounced 
upon them by the majority of a non- 
interested public. To these people who, 
in some cases, sacrifice respect and per- 
sonal needs in order to 
and express 


create, invent, 
the utmost co- 
operation and respect as one would re- 
serve for a 


should go 


scientist or an inventor. 
Joanne E. Merritt 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Good Poem 

Dear Editor: Being a recent convert of 

3 months, and also a Secretary in a law 

office, I enjoyed your poem “The Typist’s 

Prayer” in the June issue of THe Lamp. 

I have sometimes felt neglectful of my 
religious obligations being busy from 
8:00 to 5:00 in the office and after 
reading the poem it struck home with 
me. 

I believe I speak for the majority of 
career girls when I say thanks for the 
poem, and that I am in the future dedi- 
cating my M’s Hail Mary’s, G’s Glory 
Be’s, each word Laudate and each period 
Amen. 

I also want to say that since subscrib- 
ing to THe Lamp (which was given to 
me for the first year as a new convert by 
your office) I have found it most inter- 
esting and helpful in my new under- 
standing of the Catholic Religion. 
Shirley Fouts 
Decatur, Il. 
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Tabernacle of the Alps 

Continued from page 29 

is the neo-Gothic Town Hall. In the 
middle of the square there is a gilt 
statue of the Madonna, the Patroness 
of Bavaria, resting on a pedestal of 
marble and wrought iron. Frauen- 
kirche, (The Church of Our Lady) 


is also located here. It was built in 


the 15th century by the Bavarian 
architect Jorg von Halsbach, and 
sends into the sky two towers 330 


feet high, which are symbolic of the 
Bavarian capital. 

Of the traditional religious festivals 
held in Munich, the procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament has always held 
major place. In the old days members 
of the reigning family took their 
places amidst the people behind the 
Blessed which car- 
ried in procession through the streets 
of the town, which were lavishly 
decorated for the occasion, and to the 
edification of the swarming populace. 

Plans have already been worked 
out for the procedure. The Congress 
will be inaugurated by solemn reli- 
gious services in all parish churches 
in the city of Munich on July 31. 

In the middle of the week the 
Solemn Reception of the Papal Le- 
gate will take place. During the 
second half of the week, from Thurs- 
day to Saturday, there will take place 
every Pontifical 
Services in the chief churches, cele- 
brated by the 
countries, nations and rites. 

In the evening in the large central 
square Pontifical Services, Benedic- 
tion, demonstrations and meetings 
will be held. On Saturday night there 
will be a giant Torchlight Procession, 
which will equal, if not surpass the 
glorious Eucharistic processions of the 


Middle Ages. 


Sacrament, was 


forenoon Solemn 


Bishops of various 


Climax and Finale of the Congress 
will come on Sunday, August 7th, 
Special trains will convey hundreds of 
thousands of Catholics from Germany 
and neighboring countries to the Con. 
gress. At 11 am. there will be q 
Solemn Service in the public square 
with transmission of the Holy Father's 
address to the 37th International 
Eucharistic Congress. At about 3 p.m 
Solemn Closing Services will take 
place in the Theresienwiese, accom. 
panied by another giant procession 

Participants in the Congress will be 
privileged to attend special perform. 
ances before and after the Congress, 
of the famous Passion Plays of Ober- 
ammergau and Erl. The Passion Play 
the Alps dates 
from 1633 and has been presented 
every ten years except when wars or 
political oppressions made the _pro- 
duction impossible. 


of Oberammergau in 


The equally famous Tyrolean Pas- 
sion Play at Erl, Austria, produced at 
regular intervals since the 17th cen- 
tury, will be resumed for the first time 
since World War II. A new version of 
the play based on texts dating back 
to the 14th century, will be presented 
in the completely new theater. 

Threats being hurled from the East 
are lost in the rehearsals of the four 
symphony orchestras and the chants 
of the choirs of the churches of Mu- 
nich, as the city tunes up to prepare 
suitable and adequate musical back- 
ground for the 37th _ International 
Eucharistic Congress. Priests and 
people, school children and workers, 
housewives and pension keepers are 
all busily engaged in preparing Mu- 
nich to be a veritable “Tabernacle” 
for the 37th International Eucharistic 
Congress in the summer of 1960, and 
to truly proclaim the theme of the Con- 
gress, “For the Life of the World.” f 
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KOTARO’S SICKNESS 


Last January, on a visit to Tokyo 
University Hospital Fr. Eric Tampe, 
$A. met Kotaro Korean 
in his 50’s, the father of four small 
children, who was being treated for 
(between the 
The cancer was in an 
stage and the did 
out much hope for him. In order 
t the cancer they had to 
cut his face clear in half right down 
to the throat. Half his teeth and one 
taken out. He could 
talk clearly and could take only liq- 
uid foods. Fr. Eric gave him a Green 
Scapular of Our Lady urged 
him to Say a short morning 
and evening and Ishimoto San read- 
ily agreed. His wife, pagan, 
was attending him night and day and 
she also agreed to pray to Our Lady. 

It is customary 
pitals for relatives of the sick per- 
son to remain at the hospital to pre- 


Ishimoto, a 


cancer eve and ear) 


adv anced 
hold 


doctors not 


») remove 
eye were not 
and 
prayer 


also a 


in Japanese hos- 


pare food for the patient and to 
take care of the many _ necessary 
duties which are performed by 


nurses and orderlies in the hospitals 
in the States. As a _ result, Mrs. 
Ishimoto was constantly at the hos- 
pital, sleeping in the room with her 
husband. 


HIS PRAYERS 


Almost daily, friends of Ishimoto 
San were making visits to the hos- 
pital and strongly urging him to join 





MISSIONS 


the Nichirenshu Buddhism 
which is very vigorous here in Japan. 
They kept telling him that he would 
be cured if he joined. Ishimoto San 
would not listen to them at all, but 
kept up his Green Scapular prayer. 


sect of 


Gradually Fr. Eric was able to tell 
him about our Lord, heaven, for- 
giveness of sin, etc. When Father 


a crucifix and explained 
its meaning, Ishimoto San reached 
for it making all kinds of 
strange sounds and motions, showed 


showed him 
and, 


that he wanted it hung on the side 
of the bed where 
he could readily see it. For the long 
hours of the night, Father gave him 


cabinet near his 


a phosphorescent statue of the 
Blessed Mother. 
AND BAPTISM 
The Friars, Sisters and even Ishi- 
moto San’s pagan neighbors were 


praying for him. Previously Fr. Eric 
had spoken about Baptism, but the 
wife was silent. She agreed, how- 
ever, to call him if her husband took 
a turn for the worse. On March 13th, 
Father Eric again spoke of Baptism 
and both the husband and wife con- 
sented. It was just about noon and 
the local milkman, Simeon Taka- 
hashi, one of the few Catholics living 
near the hospital, was able to act as 
sponsor. Ishimoto San’s little daughter, 
five years old, was playing in the 
small hospital room. With his non- 
Catholic wife standing by Ishimoto 


On top of the coffin stands an elaborately carved receptacle holding the name of the 
deceased. Below this is the crucifix, a photo of Ishimoto San and the customary rice, fruit, 
sake and joss sticks. Fr. Eric can be seen to the left 





Father Eric explains Japanese letters 


San was baptized and the 
name of Joseph. 

Two days later, Ishimoto San died 
—Sunday, March 15th. Three of his 
Korean friends came to the Friary 
Sunday night after 10:30 P.M. and 
asked that he be given a Catholic 
funeral. However, they wanted, for 
appearance sake, to have the special 
highly decorated wooden rack and 
artificial flowers which are ordinarily 
used at Buddhist funerals. They 
used this rack and placed a huge 
crucifix (borrowed from the Friary) 
in the middle and below it a statue 
of Our Lady, a large photo of Ishi- 
moto San, the usual bowls of rice, 
fruit, rice wine and joss sticks. 


given 


A SPECIAL WAKE 

A special “wake” conducted 
with Japanese prayers, hymns sung 
by Fra. Fidelis, Bro. Justin and Bro. 
Benedict, the reading of the Gospel 
account of Lazarus’ raising from the 
dead and a short talk by Fr. Eric. 
The little room was crowded to 
overflowing with Korean and Japa- 
nese pagan friends and relatives of 
the deceased. The next day the 
Absolution prayers were read at the 
house. 

Several of the people who live in 
the same settlement with Ishimoto 
San’s family are now attending cat- 
echism instruction. We ask your 
prayers that many more will follow 
in Ishimoto San’s footsteps and find 
their way to the true Faith. T 


was 
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FILMS 


“I was on edge all through it—but 
I liked it.” Four girls walked in front 
of me out of the theater which just 
showed The Nun’s Story. 


“No convent is that tough” was 
the comment of a woman-—forty 
vears old—a mother whose own 
daughter had just been clothed as 


a Franciscan nun two weeks before. 

“That picture was too long. I 
thought it would never end.” I over- 
heard three youngsters in the 12-14 
year bracket—teenage girls who prob- 
ably hoped that Hepburn would fall 
for Doctor Fortunati,, 

My own opinion?—I liked it. It was 
‘a taut, tender story with a smile 
breaking out occasionally to change 
the somber The Novice Mis- 
tress who was labeled “a living rule” 


tone. 


walked around like she had a yard 
stick stuck beneath her wimple; she 
spoke her lines with ice-cube pre- 


cision. The Mother General and the 
Sister Superior at the Congo Mission 
were warm, attractive personalities. 
But most of all, I enjoyed watch- 
ing Audrey Hepburn as she passed 
from a _ self-conscious, sensitive 
daughter of a Belgium surgeon into 
a frightened postulant, and awed 
novice enthralled with the loveliness 
of the chanting of the Sisters—the 
beauty of the chapel ceremonies— 
frightened still by the bugbear of 
obedience; the pressure of the 
chapter of faults—(the culpa). 
The movie story followed the book 
very closely. It is definitely not vo- 
cation material, nor did it seem to 
me to be the idea, but simply the 
story of a young, talented girl—ter- 


ribly introspective—who sincerely at- 
tempted to follow Our Lord but was 
never able to forget herself and her 
interior problems. 

The which one of her 
superiors at the Tropical Disease 
Training School asked her to flunk 
an exam to show her humility, was 
an example of wretched advice on 
the superior’s part—misguided zeal— 
as subsequent superiors at the men- 
tal institution suggested. To say such 
“misguided” advice is never handed 
out in a convent is loyalty beyond 
the call of truth; to deduce that it is 
standard procedure is equally blatant 
nonsense. 

The scenes in the Congo are the 


scene in 





Audrey Hepburn in a dramatic scene from 
THE NUN’S STORY 


most beautiful. Here the action is 
swifter and the dialogue is down to 
earth—lighter—more human. The dia- 





Howard Keel as St. Peter in THE BIG FISHERMAN—a film big on scenery but small on acting 
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Bing Crosby in SAY ONE FOR ME, a mixture 
of religious cliches and night club schmaltz 


logue in the convent scenes is stiff 
and stylized- like novices reading 
lines that they know are overheard 
by the Novice Mistress. 

At the end, everyone, I think, 
feels that Sister Luke has lost some- 
thing beautiful when she leaves the 
convent. 

Vaudeville has been dead a long 
time. Bing Crosby in “Say One For 


Me” sings a requiem for it and 
finally manages to bury it. He 
doesn’t do it alone. Robert Wagner 
helps with the spade work. This 
musical mixture of religious cliches 
and night club schmaltz is disap- 


pointing to watch (especially if you 
pay more than a dollar to see it). 

Bing attempts an inane joke from 
the pulpit of St. Malachy’s and re- 
fers to his morning Mass as the late- 
late show. He croons some insipid 
lyrics about prayer and Christmas. 
His visit to the night club in secular 
clothes to Debbie Reynold’s 
honor is a small monument to bad 
taste. Debbie’s dancing™and singing 
give the picture a lift here and there. 
Ray Watson’s hangover 
breakfast was well done. 

Inspirational would partially de- 
scribe The Big Fisherman, the cine- 
matic follow-up of Lloyd Douglas’ 
best-selling novel. For four million 
dollars (the picture’s cost), _ this 
might be expected. The scenes are 
impressive and last through three 
hours. The fictional story about the 
love of the daughter of Herod Anti- 
pas and an Arabian prince is woven 
into events involving St. Peter the 
Apostle played by Howard Keel. As 
in The Robe, those who become fol- 
lowers are shown as_ experiencing 


Save 


scene at 


something which they cannot de- 
scribe. 

The acting is uniformly stilted. 
Some directors evidently demand 


that “inspirational” scenes be handled 
this way. 
—Don RUDDEN 











